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This rule of thumb 
puts money in the bank ~. 


sh 
The “rule”: ECONOMIZE WITH ECONOMITE—Cherry-Burrelh ‘ 
new, small ‘“Superplate” that gives big-plate performance on |oy 7 
capacity jobs... with far less heat exchange surface. 
Note that the electropolished ECONOMITE plate (left above) } 
two inches narrower than standard size “Superplate” . . . that th 
knobs are smaller and closer together. Yet new ECONOMITE plas 
design actually increases heat exchange rates by as much as 50 
—more heating and cooling with less surface. , 
Why Postpone Plate? Or pay for more plate than you need : 
With the new “Superplate’” ECONOMITE you can have a Sho ' 
time Pasteurizer at flows from 2000 to 6000 pounds per hour. t 
a mix cooler down to 200 gallons per hour...a raw milk coold 


on flows as low as 850 pounds per hour. 


Ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative about new ‘‘Superplate 
ECONOMITE. Have him prove that good things come in small package! 
Or write for further information. 









CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


* Food © Farm © Beverage © Brewing © Chemical ® Equipment 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES -——U.S. AND CANADA 
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Cherry-Burrell “Superplate” ECONOMITE with pat- 
ented, electro-polished knob-type plates. Shortime 
Pasteurizer: 2000 to 8000 Ib./hr. Mix cooler: 200 to 
800 gal./hr. Raw milk cooler: 850 to 20,000 Ib./hr. 
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NOW! Clean Milk Transports Easily-- 
Economically with Improved BONEWITZ 
: sen ee - THE ROTATING SPRAY with POSITIVE ACTION 
oe GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 


Sune 4 OMAR, 
connection for port- 
iearign tage loci with BONCHEM PLC SPECIAL TANK CLEANER 


calibrated sliding 
shaft and screw type 
hold down, adjusts 
shaft to depth of any 
tank 

























angle brackets for 
hoisting ROTANK unit 
easily and safely to 
top of transport 


HOW ROTANK WORKS 
The lightweight ROTANK unit is set in place either manuaily or 
by hoist, and clamped into position. BONCHEM PLC solution is 
pumped from surge tank through ROTANK Spray unit, and re- 
turned to surge tank by gravity flow or pump. Nozzles on rotating 
gumane end vom unit cone cleaning spray under pressure throughout tank interior 
calaaen vent / . «. removing film and foreign substances in a matter of minutes 
j . . « leaving inside surfaces sparkling clean and sanitary. The 
om Bs ng A meet i ROTANK unit eliminates danger of scratching or denting tank 
Sank taterior from | interiors . . . and reduces risk of injury to personnel. 
; 
| 


baffle plate with neo- 
prene gasket, fits any 
size manhole 


OY, | 


scratches The ROTANK Spray takes all the work out of cleaning truck tank 


two inch sanitary interiors... saves man hours every day by cleaning inside surfaces 


stainless steel pipe / mechanically. All stainless steel) ROTANK Spray unit comes 
— ~— ; complete ready to use . . . nothing to replace . . . nothing to 
an v ; repair. (Portable surge tank, pump, motor, hose and special fit- 
a tings available on special order.) A demonstration will prove to 
yee fitted —_ . you that the ROTANK Spray is the safest, most economical and 
tive satatien by ener . sanitary method yet devised for cleaning all sizes and types of 
motor truck tanks. 
specially designed 
ceasing = oo. , when the Bonewitz ROTANK spray is used with BONCHEM PLC. 
outward, saturatin , This exclusive Bonewitz cleaner is a low sudsing, chlorine beari 
every square inch compound especially developed and field proven under all 
tank interior conditions. 
Fn — — A pene ye tl 

FREE DEMONSTRATION 

. + « given in your plant by a Bonewitz technical serviceman. See 
CLEANS MILK TRANSPORTS UP TO 40 FEET for yourself what an amazing difference ROTANK Spray makes in 


No transport is too big for the Bonewitz ROTANK aE NE eB ngenr edb hy 
rotating spray that can clean 40 foot transports. Cleans quickly, abor saving alone 
easily Phe 9 economically. 

Write, wire or phone 

+ + + for prices, additional information 
or an in-plant free demonstration. 


PLANTS: BURLINGTON, IOWA © Phone Plaza 4-656! 
MANTECA, CALIFORNIA © Phone 410 


BONEWITZ 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


© Originators of the VAC-SPRAY Process for 
Cleaning Vacuum Pans and Evaporators. 

© Over 300 C.I.P. layouts engineered and installed 
by Bonewiiz Sanitarians. 


© Over 150 Vac ine installations operating at 
i labor, steam and material. 
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if your skim milk has a bluish cast-— 


Your cottage cheese is a mess —— 
We can give you a quick solution-— 


Its name is Crest 6s 





Crest exclusive milk protein 





For your fluid ao) success 





Gives superior body and flavor 


its name is Crest 6S - 
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milk salesman? 


MORE DAIRIES ARE TODAY GOING 


TO 


STANDARDIZED MILK PACKAGING 


THAN EVER BEFORE! 


Many years of close, personal acquaintance- 
ship with dairymen all over the country have 
proved to us that any dairyman’s adoption 
of Pure-Pak (when and to what extent) is 
strictly a matter for his own judgment. 

We do find, however, that the decision to 
go into Pure-Pak, and eventually to expand its 
use in the interest of maximum plant efficiency 
and economy, is being given more favorable 
consideration today than ever before. 

Adoption of paper used to be quite a 
radical move, and limited operations just to 
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meet competition were usually the rule. 
Not so today. 100% paper operation is 
now natural and logical. Paper is the 
only container it is possible to standardize 
on today. 

We asked one dairyman recently just how he 
switched over to Pure-Pak, and in complete 
honesty, he answered, “All | did was just tell 
my drivers that they could offer it. They did, 
and now we're 100% Pure-Pak. I’m glad of it 
now because | just didn’t realize how much 
more efficient our operation could be.” 





@®  €x-ceit-o core. 


YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 


at 


fg 
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Pure-Pak Division, EX-CELL-O CORP., Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Crown’s famous Dacro Cap gave the dairy industry 
the first one-piece cap that combines low cap cost, 
plant operating efficiency and economy, and con- 
sumer acceptance. 

The Dacro Cap, combined with Crown’s Cemac 
fillers and capping equipment, gives dairymen the 
most profitable “inside” combination—fast, efficient 
production, cleanliness and low maintenance costs. 


8 


a . 
“% dairy leaders | 


ee 
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Ce ee 
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Combine all this with Crown’s Bottle Replace- 
ment Plan and you'll see why so many dairymen 
have found the switch to Dacro Caps both practical 
and profitable. 

That’s why “one company responsibility” pays 
real dividends. when you ... call on Crown. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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WIRE-RITE 


THE NEW ‘“'STANDARD OF QUALITY’ IN WIRE CASES! 


Designed-Rite! Engineered-Rite! 


Again, Baker’s engineering and research staff has come up with 
another finest in its field . . . the sensational new Baker “WIRE-RITE” 
case, for both glass and paper containers. A case that’s more dur- 
able, more dependable, more economical and easier stacking! It’s 
a case designed to take its place among the Baker family of 
“Standard of Quality” milk cases. The “WIRE-RITE” case will meet 
the most rigid requirements of your particular dairy needs. All 
models available in either hot dipped galvanize or cadmium plate. 
Write Today For Full Information 


Paper Container 


“WIRE-RITE”’ 


16 qt. (9— 
Case. 


TOP & SIDE—Double handle grip 
greater carton protection — greater 
ease in handling 

Offset side construction, no chafing 
near lower portion of container 
Strong corner angles for protection 
and _ identification 


BOTTOM Wide wider 
than any others in the industry. 
Greater carton support 
leakers 


flat wires 
fewer 
Doubly reinforced bottom construc 


tion—deep, positive stacking 
Heavy duty Stacking Rim 


“WIRE-RITE”’ 
v2 Gal.) 





Oblong % Gal. 
6 Bottle. 


TOP & SIDE — All partitions are con- 
tinuous wire construction—No sharp 
edges—Basket type design. 

Heavy duty, single piece corner ond 
stacking irons—embossed for identi- 
fication. 


BOTTOM — Unique heavy duty bot- 
tom angle support. By 
strongest in any glass bottle wire 
case in field. Strong welded bottom 
grid construction. 


BAKER BOX CO., 161 UNION ST., WORCESTER, MASS.} 
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Whether you need only a few 
feet of conveyor, or an entire 
plant layout, your work is custom- 
planned by L-P dairy engineers 
to your individual operation. 


L-P conveyors feature: 


@ The EXCLUSIVE BALL AND 
SOCKET CHAIN. Rugged and 
dependable, its wide carrying 
surface makes it possible for 
one strand of chain to do the 
job of two narrow ones. 


@ Better product movement 
efficiency. 


@ Lower costs. 


@ A conveyor for EVERY dairy 
use — case, can, carton, pack- 
age — chain, belt or gravity. 


Our experienced dairy engineers 
will be glad to suggest a space 
and cost saving conveyor layout 
for your plant. No obligation. 
Write today. 





CONVEYOR 
DOORS 








CONVEYOR PLANNING 


makes the difference | 









POSITIVE DRIVES 
for belt conveyors 


INCLINE 
CONVEYORS 


TELESCOPING CONVEYORS 
(belt or roller) 





' CASE INVERTERS 


{in-floor and On-floor) 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON COMPANY 


2459 W. 48TH ST., CHICAGO 32, ILL. % 46 W. CLINTON AVE., TENAFLY, N. J. 


DIRECT FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 





CASE STACKERS > CONVEYOR SYSTEMS > CAN WASHERS > CASE WASHERS * WEIGH CANS > RECEIVING TANKS 
VACUUM SAMPLERS > CREAM REJECTERS > MIKRO-SAN—The Super Can Washer Detergent 
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Why Pfaudler rectangulars clean with ease 


As you can see from the template the engineer 
is holding, the corners are gently rounded in 
Pfaudler rectangular stainless steel milk stor- 
age tanks to make cleaning easy. (See inset.) 
Not only that, every weld is ground and 
polished to blend with the entire inner tank area. 
Just as much engineering and fabricating 
care goes into the basic tank structure, too. 
Rugged re-enforcement with 6” floor girders and 
2” I-beam side supports, self-draining “Stream- 
flo” agitation are some of the other highlights 


Milk storage tanks by 
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of Pfaudler tank engineering. 

It is this attention to details that has sold 
more Pfaudler milk storage tanks than any 
other make. 

Lower your cleaning costs while getting the 
best value. For full details, see your dairy equip- 
ment jobber, or write us. West of the Rockies 
write or call Pfaudler Sales Co., 1325 Howard 
Street, San Francisco 3, California or 2000 S.E. 
Madison, Portland, Oregon. 


@. 





Some of the outstanding features of Pfaudler stainless steel rectangular 
tanks include the fully insulated manhole door that removes in ten seconds; 
leakproof plug type valve; new inlet fitting; non-churning “Stream-flo” 
agitation with low-cost replaceable nylon rotary seal; easy-to-read dial 
thermometer. For complete details, ask for Bulletin 922. 


are used in more dairies than any other make! 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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Is your marriage a success? 


You’ll say “‘yes’’, indignantly... and you’ve — get just what you need...a syrup carefully 
probably got ‘‘the best wife in the world’. tested for heating and cooling reactions, homo- 






















; geneity, viscosity and flavor. ..or a chocolate 
But what about your chocolate drink .. . how 





powder for your exact requirements. 
does your quality milk mate with the chocolate 


you’re using? A really ‘‘successful marriage’”’ | Remember, too, this chocolate is priced right, 
means you’re putting out the best chocolate and delivered on time in containers of your 

! drink possible day after day...a certain result choosing. 

if you use top quality chocolate that’s right 
for your equipment, and properly processed in 
your plant. 


When you buy from Chocolate Products, you 








SYRUP USERS! 


You save approximately 10% on freight, 
do away with return shipments of empty 


milk cans or drums...and save needed floor 





space with new Stillicious STILLTAINER. 





Carton holds 55 Ibs., is easy to open, AM 7 
easily disposed of. Syrup pours from DELICIOUS HOT ~~ “% OR COLD 
sanitary, protective polyethylene liner. = 











CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN CHOCOLATE FOR MORE THAN 33 YEARS 
413 WEST SCOTT ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. © 741 KOHLER ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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without benefit of doorbell 


6 ee 
ae on 
Pa ~ 


; ~ 
question— 

“What salesman gets in any home, 
early in the morning, without punch- 


ing doorbells?” 


— —- 
a oe oe = 

— 

_ 


answer— 
“A Lamb Glass Bottle, full of milk 
with the bottler’s message in cheerful 
colored design.” 
\ 
~ Sl a 
Bd a 
Are you making best use of your “silent 
salesmen” to sell your milk and dairy prod- 
ucts through bright, attention getting ACL 
designs? 


Quality Lamb Glass Bottles with ACL designs 
ring up more selling punch . . . without punch- 
ing doorbells. 


rHeE LAMB crass company 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Over 35 years devoted to serving the dairy industry 


‘\ 


\ 


PUT THIS 
SPACE 
TO WORK 
ON YOUR 
BOTTLES 
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TURNER-LEES DAIRY in North 
Providence, R. |. modernized their 
plant with a De Laval H.T.S.T. 
unit using a P5-RC De Laval Plate 
Heat Exchanger that provides a 
pasteurizing capacity of 2,000 | 
pounds per hour. Capacity may 

be increased up to 8,000 pounds 

per hour when required. In a 
recent letter—at left—they say 

“we have bettered our quality, 

cut down on man hours”. 
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T SIZE TO THE LARGESI... 








RISDON BROTHERS CREAMERY in Detroit operates a big 
P-14 De Laval H.T.S.T. with a single chamber De Laval Vacu- 
Therm at 33,000 pounds of milk per hour . . . are extremely 
enthusiastic about their installation. 





North 
d their | 


Kf os 
| Plate 
des a 


=| DELAVAL IS FIRST CHOICE 


In a 


” | INHTST PASTEURIZERS! 


Why? Because De Laval offers unsurpassed precision, instant 
temperature control without “seeking” or time lag...which means 
positive product protection. And De Laval Plate Heat Exchanger 
equipment requires a minimum of steam, refrigeration and water, 
needs less attention... which means much lower operating cost. 
De Laval offers many exclusive features...easy installation... effi- 
cient cleaning by circulation... heavy stainless plates with field 
replaceable gaskets...everything that adds up to first in the field! 


y DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York + 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6° DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, Calif. 
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SPACE-SAVER 
Storage Tanks Z 


At No Premium 
Pricel! 


Advanced engineering design 
now makes this custom made 
tank available without pay- 
ing the customary premium 
price. 





HORIZONTAL STORAGE TANKS 
Standard or Cold Wall Surface, if desired. 


Equipped with a simple agitator that a rr i 4 e and sha P e 
assembles and disassembles in a few 
seconds without tools. Convenient man- 


hole and working arrangements saves Stainless steel tank to 
time ond money. 

RS fit your plant needs 

(Dz : 





STORAGE TANKS 








| 

VERTICALE HOLDING TANKS 

... With offset cone bottom for complete drainage 
Available fully insulated or non-insu- 


lated in ao wide range of sizes to meet 
your capacity needs. 


RECTANGULAR STOR. 
All Walker Tanks are priced F.O.B. Our AGE TANKS FABRI 


truck at the customer's plant within 300 CATED TO YOUR SPEC. 
miles of our factory at Elroy, Wis. IFICATIONS 


Now REMOVABLE VALVE 


Standard on all Walker Tanks 


Valve disconnects in seconds without tools by means of 
simple clamp. Quick, easy valve removal simplifies and 
encourages daily cleaning. 

Another Walker first!! 





Write for complete information, ask for 
bulletin MST-1-56 


SURGE TANKS 
No drainage problems, sturdier bot- 
tom. Two piece stainless steel cover, 
adjustable ball feet. 


WALKER STAINLESS EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
Holding Tank Division 
FOR CREATIVE ENGINEERING ELROY, WISCONSIN 
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Now Hear This! 


OHIO MILK CONTROL BILL 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 


We have reviewed your June editorial on the failure 
of the Ohio State Milk Control Bill with considerable 
interest. 


We are in complete agreement with the points you 
make concerning the “deals” that have been made by 
some companies, which tend to stifle competition and 
turn free trade into a contest of financial strength. But 
the general tenor of your remarks leads us to believe 
that you may not have complete information about 


the bill. 


As originally presented, it was not a fair-trade bill 
at all, but a combination of several proposals built 
around the creation of a one-man czar who would be 
in complete control of the dairy industry throughout 
the state. He would have the power to work out a 
formula establishing basic farm prices for milk, based 
on certain very general principles outlined in the bill. 
He would also have the power to enter any dairy in 
Ohio, examine all its records, and set minimum prices 
at which it could sell, based on his analysis of the 
dairy’s costs. 


Every dairy in Ohio would be forced to file a 
schedule of its retail prices with the czar, and could 
not change those prices— up or down — without filing 
a revised priced schedule five days in advance of the 
proposed price change. At the same time, the dairy 
would be required to inform all its competitors in the 
area of the proposed revision in prices. 


These are only a few of the unfortunate require- 
ments which were incorporated into the bill. Many of the 
others are outlined on the enclosed summary of reasons 
why our company opposed the measure vigorously. 


Some of these provisions were stricken from the 
bill during the debate preceding its approval by the 
House, but the damage had already been done — there 
was violent public opposition to the bill because of the 
efforts of its creators to foist a price-fixing arrangement 
on the industry throughout the state. The backers of 
the bill attempted to represent that it would not result 
in price controls and would not raise the price of milk 
at retail in Ohio. But any dairvman who studied the 
measure carefully realized almost immediately what it 
would mean in actual practice — a scheme of unworkable 
provisions, coupled with nearly limitless authority on 
the part of the chief, who would be forced to exercise 


more and more control in order to make the bill operable. 


As far as fair-trade practices in the dairy industry 
are concerned, we agree entirely with the spirit of your 
editorial. Although we do not become involved directly 
in these problems ourselves, since we operate our own 
outlets and do not compete for dealers or stops, we 
have opposed the unjustified discounts and other “deals” 


made by certain companies in our industry for many 
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Here is a Valve 


Designed Exclusively for YOU! 
by 


CRACKED DISCS, 
WIRE DRAWING, 
EXPANSION 
and 
CONTRACTION 
PROBLEMS 


A resilient sealing ring and stainless steel piston replace 
the metal seat or disc found in the conventional valve, the 
cause of most valve troubles. The Strahman Valve seals 
itself Gs a cork seals a bottle. In throttling, the erosive action 
of the elements passing through the valve cannot have any 
effect on the sealing surfaces 


Strahman Steam and Water Valves are made of Bronze 
construction, with Stainless Steel Stem and Piston, assuring 
long life 


Write direct for complete catalogue 


STRAHMAN VALVES, INc., 


16 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, U.S.A. 





CHOCOLATE MILK NOW AVAILABLE 
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IN MOST STATES 
UNDER SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Surveys show that under the Federal Aid Pro- 
gram, sales of white milk in one typical school 
in 1955 amounted to 1500 units. Last year, 
when chocolate milk was authorized, sales more 
than doubled — chocolate milk alone totaling 
2350 units. Many other schools showed 
creases of 200% or more. 


in- 


ARE YOU PREPARED FOR THIS 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL MARKET? 


Here’s a new and profitable market for you, 
with a permanent expansion of milk sales due 
to pupils cultivating the habit of drinking and 
recognizing the nutritive value of both white 
milk and chocolate. And when it comes to choc- 
olate, youngsters quickly recognize the differ- 
ence between an ordinary chocolate milk and 
one made with Forbes. Its smooth, delicious, 
real chocolate flavor is the result of over 50 
years of experience in the production of supe- 
rior chocolate products — 30 years serving the 
dairy industry. 


If you haven’t tried Forbes Chocolate Flavor 
Powder, write for a sample today. Then make 
your own taste test and be the judge. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











But even the fair-trade provisions outlined in 
Where 
free samples were covered, for example, quart bottles 
were approved, but the gallon jug was banned. We 


years. 
the bill had a number of unfortunate aspects. 


do not give, or wish to give, our milk to new customers 
to prove its quality, but we do object to discrimination 
against our container. 


Principally, however, we object to the power of 
the bill’s proposed dairy chief, who would be able to 
prohibit processors from selling milk at a higher or 
lower price in different areas “to restrain trade,” and 
the decisions as to whether trade was being restrained 
or not was left entirely in his hands. 


It is our opinion that the thinly-disguised bribing 
and other forms of corruption being practiced by certain 
processors should be stopped—but no special dairy 
bill is required to do the stopping, and certainly no 
control bill like the one proposed for Ohio. Legislation 
already exists which will protect the small independent 
dairy against many of the evils now prevalent in the 
industry, but it is not complete and comprehensive 
enough to close the loopholes through which the corrupt 
processors can slip. The dairy industry is not alone with 
regard to this problem — it exists in many other forms 
of merchandising —and we believe that if legislation 
is to be introduced to solve the problem, it should 
not be in the form of a dairy bill, or an appliance bill, 
or a cereal bill, or an automobile bill it should 
prohibit unfair solicitation of dealers in all retail trade. 
The moral and ethical conclusions of your editorial do 
not apply exclusively to the dairy industry — they apply 
to the conduct of men in business, and we agree whole- 
heartedly with them. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. LAWSON, 
President. 
sale 
Dear Mr. Myrick: 

I read your editorial titled “Destructive Competition” 
on page 22 of the June issue of the American Milk 
Review. | admire your straightforward statement about 
forms of competition which can be very destructive and 
can be a basic cause of cleavage between the production 
and distribution phase of our milk industry. We enjoy 
good producer and distributor relations in Virginia, and 
we aim to keep it that Way. 

Sincerely, 
R. G. Connelly, Secretary 
The Virginia State 


Dairymen’s Association 


-Oo—— 


The editorial said, in part, “We can view the 
result (the defeat of a fair trade practices bill in 
Ohio) only with distaste and foreboding. It tends 
to give substance to the basic evil in the competitive 
situation. The evil, expressed in terms of unjustified 
discounts, free equipment and services, extensive 
loans, and outright gifts of cash, transforms competi- 
tion from a contest based on quality, service and 
efficiency into a contest of financial strength. The 
victory goes to the biggest bankroll. 
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When you can make that statement you have 
really won consumer acceptance and you can do 
this by merely wrapping your butter in West 
Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 

Why take a chance with the FRESHNESS of 
your product by using an inferior wrapper. 

West Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parch- 
ment has GREAT WET STRENGTH, GREASE 
RESISTANCE—it’s TASTELESS and ODORLESS. 
There are no resins in Vegetable Parchment — 
nothing to impart an off-flavor. 


Why not send for samples and full details. 





BUTTER WRAPPERS LINERS FOR MEAT TINS FISH FILLET WRAPPERS BAKERY PAN LINERS 
& INSERTS 
BUTTER BOX LINERS 















BUTTER TUB LINER 
2 4 s VEGETABLE SHORTENING ceicey WRAPPERS 
CARTON LINERS PARCHMENTIZED KRAFT 
CHEESE WRAPPERS u/ t C lit 
P 
WAK © ICE CREAM TRI-WRAP FOR onmnen eneseets PLAIN OR PEBBLED es Ve ceraceyil 
SMOKED MEATS OLEOMARGARINE RELEASE PARCHMENT 
ens Waar SLICED BACON WRAPPERS GREETING CARD 
LARD CARTON LINERS WRAPPERS TAMALE WRAPPERS PARCHMENT 
GLOSS-WRAP for smoked meats (single, double or tri-wrap) © QUILON & DRY WAXED PARCHMENT ¢ AVENIZED 
e@ MYCOBAN e CLEAN FOOD PAPER—For Delicatessen and Grocery Stores, also Fish and Meat Markets FE Vacolateatssals 






WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY, WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES: New York, 99 Hudson St. © Chicago, 400 W. Madison St. 
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THE LATE TROY D. LEWIS 


ROY D. LEWIS LIVED, as we all do, in a restless turbulent age. It is an age of change 
when even change itself is changing. When he was born the horse and buggy was the 
principal means of land transportation. When he died San Francisco was a scant seven 
hours from New York. He was six years old when the first fragile plane became airborne at 
Kitty Hawk. He was fourteen when the crash of guns along the Marne signalled the end of 
empires that had endured for a thousand years. He was twenty-five when The Spirit of St. Louis 
challenged the cold reaches of the North Atlantic. He was forty-three when the great mushroom 
cloud boiled up from the shambles of Hiroshima He was fifty-four on June 27 when death cut 


short a career that expressed in proud achievement the ancient truths that in an age of change 
remain constant. 


They are simple truths, so simple that we are inclined to forget their power and their 
glory. Industry. Integrity. Courage. Kindness. Intelligence. They are words that stand for 
the great concepts and the great dreams that have moved men since the beginning of human 
history. Ted Lewis had them and gave of them deeply and splendidly to the industry that he 
served. 

Past President of the Milk Industry Foundation, First Vice-president of Arden Farms, 
Director of the Dairy Institute of California, Vice-president of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce were positions of honor and responsibility that he held. They were not easily 
won. He started out as a solicitor for Burr Creamery in Glendale, California. He served as retail 
milk foreman, as wholesale salesman, and then moved into a position of command when he 
was made Retail Sales Manager in 1936. From there the road leads straight to the top. He was 
made First Vice-president of Arden Farms in 1955. 


The achievements that posts of authority and influence acknowledge are often obscured 
by the transient brilliance of the office. The great achievement and the great contribution that 
Ted Lewis made to the dairy industry and to society was a stirring reiteration of the human spirit. 
He started at the bottom and because he was a man of talent, of courage, of integrity he won 
the heights. That is his triumph. That is the thing to remember. 


It takes many things to build an industry. It takes land and money and a vast, intricate 


knowledge gathered from the ends of the earth. But most of all it takes men. The dairy 


industry will flourish only so long as there are men of Ted Lewis’ dimensions to give it a measure 
of greatness. 
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Like the Rhinoceros, Hackney Bodies are built to take it. All-steel 

framing, electrically welded and strongly braced; stout Cypress sub-floors, 

heavy duty steel door frames and jambs, heavy duty bumpers, spring 

steel side bumpers and steel or aluminum exterior panels are the back- 

bone for the long, rugged life of Hackney Bodies. 

fe Even when overturned they'll take the stress and 

ae strain, coming up ready to continue in service. 

| Ask us to give you all the facts and 

the reasonable prices on our refrig- 
erator and insulated bodies. 








Your per-year-cost of Hackney Bodies is 
bound to be less 










Hackney 


Since i 1854 
® 





Hackney Bros. Body Co. 


Wilson, N. C. Phone 7-0105 
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EDITORIAL 





Quality Control Extended to the Home 


are concepts that need no justification. But farm and plant are only 
two-thirds of the quality story. The other third, and a most impor- 
tant third it is, occurs after the product leaves the loading platform. 


(CY ‘ate con CONTROL on the farm and quality control in the plant 


Once the product is on the truck it is subject to a wide range of 
conditions, most of which are beyond the control of the plant. When 
a bottle of milk is in the purchaser's refrigerator or a package of ice cream 
leaves the display cabinet in a store, it is on its own. It is at this point 
that the product is called upon to withstand conditions it was never de- 
signed to meet. We suspect that a major portion of the complaints with 
which distributors have to contend come from the difficult conditions 
to which dairy products are subjected after they are received by consumers. 


A consumer's knowledge of how to care for dairy products is limited. 
Beyond that, of course, is the question of willingness to take the time to 
give the products the care they deserve in order to maintain the quality 
they had at the time of purchase. There is room for considerable work 
in educating consumers concerning the proper care of dairy products 
in the home. This is a long term proposition, however. The best prospect 
for quick improvement in the situation lies in extending the period in 
which control rests with the distributor rather than with the purchaser. 


The refrigerated ice cream cabinet is a good example of extending 
control beyond the plant. The door step milk box is another. Latest 
addition to this family of equipment designed to protect product quality 
is the home milk dispenser. Reports from distributors who have used the 
dispenser invariably describe consumer enthusiasm for the quality of the 
milk. The product is identical with the milk they have been purchasing 
over the years. The only difference is better care.. 


Quality of product is recognized as the first principle of merchandis- 
ing. The great boost that refrigerated display cabinets has given to dairy 
products is a result of their ability to display and maintain product quality 
at the same time. An extension of this control of quality, especially after 
the product reaches the home, deserves the best thinking of the dairy 
industry. 
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with | Even when unrefrigerated... 
ners. 

ited. SUNOCO POLYSEAL WAX GIVES CARTONS 
ie to 
ality — BULGE-RESISTANCE WITHOUT EXCESS COATING 
= SUNOCO POLYSEAL® WAX has excep- 2,000-lb pallets, and by tank car or tank 
d in tional resistance to citric and lactic acids, truck. It is sold exclusively through Pure-Pak 
aser. which weaken waxed cartons and allow Division, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 1200 
them to bulge. Oakman Blvd., Detroit 32, Mich. 
nie You’ll like the way Sunoco Polyseal sets 
on fast and uniformly. Your customers will like 

the it, too. Sunoco Polyseal reduces carton 


the bulging and leaking during prolonged 
sing storage and in unrefrigerated retail delivery. Uj 4 0 C =x 


Sunoco Polyseal is a premium dairy wax, 
available in 50-lb cartons, 1,000-lb and 
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“Colt and Mare, I’ve been in the milk business 
Here are some pertinent 


most of my life.” 
observations— 





Straight From The Horse's Mouth 


By MAUD OF HEATHERWOOD FARMS 


I suppose it sounds 
a little strange for a 
horse to be talking 
about the milk busi- 
ness. Most generally 
one thinks of cows 
when milk is men- 
tioned. Trouble with 
cows is that they only see one side 
of the business. | don’t want to boast 
but colt and mare I’ve been on a 
milk route most of my life. Started on 
a retail route for Heatherwood Farms 
in Lansing, Michigan during the war 
when gas and tires were hard to get. 


Crclusive 
foctine 


Been at it ever since until they turned 
me out to pasture a few weeks ago. 
Fifteen, sixteen years I was between 
the shafts. Maybe I’m a bit conceited 
but I figure I saw more of the milk 
business during that time than my 
bovine friends ever will see. 


Don’t get me wrong, cows are 
important. All I'm trying to say is 
that there is an awful lot to the milk 
business that cows, and people for 
that matter, don’t know about. I think 
maybe they should. Maybe my ex- 
perience and what little thinking I’ve 
done along the route will help 
straighten out some mental kinks. No 
harm done in any case. 

| think perhaps the number one 
thing that I learned from my years 
pulling a milk cart around Lansing 


is people. No matter where you turn 
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in the milk business you always come 
back to people. Now you take our 
Heatherwood Farms organization. We 
started up about 23 years ago. Mr. 
G. Dewey McDonald was the fellow 
who started the ball rolling. He’s a 
Scotsman who appreciates a dollar 
as well, maybe better, than the next 
man but he also appreciates people. 
The name, Heatherwood, is an ex- 
ample. He wanted a name for the 
new business that would sort of con- 
jure up a picture of quality in the 
minds of people around here. Well, 
there was this section of town known 
as Heatherwood. It was and is a fine 
part of the community. Good homes, 
fine people, a real solid residential 
area that was known as a quality 
section. When people in Lansing 
thought of Heatherwood that’s what 
they pictured. So, when Mr. 
McDonald called the new _ business 
Heatherwood Farms the name had a 
meaning in the community where the 
business was to operate. You see he 
was thinking in terms of people. 
Heatherwood grew. I’m horsenally 
pretty durned proud of that. I heard 
the boys talking about it the other 
day. About 200 dairies have gone out 
of business in Michigan during the 
last ten years. But we didn’t go out 
I think that 
principal reason was an understanding 
of the part people play in the milk 
business. Mr. Henry Crouse, who is 


of business, we grew. 


chairman of our Board of Directors, 
says that a major reason for the success 
of Heatherwood Farms has been the 
high caliber of executive talent that 
the company has been able to put 
up top. It is perfectly obvious to me, 
I suppose because I’ve got horse 
sense to begin with, but you'd be sur- 
prised how many businessmen don't 
understand this executive talent thing. 
Good men cost money. Many is the 
firm that has tried to save a few bucks 
by hiring mediocre men for the top 
jobs or, in some cases, trying to get 
along with one man doing double or 
even triple duty. They save money 
all right. Usually they save themselves 
right out of business. No sir, there 
isn’t any argument when it comes to 
people in business. You've got to have 
the best in order to be the best. 

You see the results when you've 
got good men. Take this business of 
Barney and me and the rest of the 
horses. We went on the route because 
the Heatherwood people could see 
what gas rationing was going to do 
to their business. Mr. McDonald says 
it was one of the smartest moves he 
ever made. Then when it came time 
for us to retire they recognized another 
opportunity. They could have just 
taken us off the route and let it go 
at that. But, like I said, they under- 
stand people. We made a lot of friends 
along our routes. People got to know 


us. When it came time for us to 
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hit the pasture, Heatherwood Farms 
bought a nice lot of space in the 
newspapers. They had my picture in 
the advertisement, the same one that 
is on the cover of the American Milk 
Review. They told the folks that this 
was our last trip and if they wanted 
to get some pictures of the last horse 
drawn milk delivery service in Lans- 
ing now was the time. Well, you 
never saw sO many cameras and so 
friends many well 
wishers in your life. Seems as though 
at every stop we had to wait while 
people got their picture of me and 
the milk wagon. Same with Barney. 
Same with all the rest of the horses. 
Then they took me down to City Hall 
and got a picture of the Mayor getting 
the last quart of milk off the wagon. 
They did the same over in East 
Lansing. 


many and so 


It was a natural for the 
papers. They picked up the story. I 
think it even went on the news service 
wires. I was flattered no end, of 
But the important point is 
that my people at Heatherwood saw 
the opportunity that our retirement 
offered. There have been other horses 
taken off the milk route but I don’t 
recall their getting any such send off 
as we got. Why it became a sort of 
community affair which is exactly 
what we were after. . 


course. 


In a way I was sorry to leave. I 
had a lot of friends on the route and 
I knew it pretty well. Fact is though, 
it isn’t a horse’s world anymore. Like 
the rest of the milk business we had 
to face up to the fact of change. 
That’s another place where your top 
executive talent shows up, adjusting 
to change. Over in our plant, for 
example, all the milk is bulk tank 
milk, a hundred percent. We have a 
C.I.P. system and an automatic parts 
washer that are having a mighty good 
effect on our cleanup costs. Mr. 
Dale Weber, our vice-president and 
plant manager, has plans for changes 
in the building and the processing 
facilities that will make us even more 
efficient. Our packages have just been 
redesigned. All along the line there 
are changes being made as our people 
try to meet the demands of a con- 


stantly changing business. 


I remember a remark that Bob 
Smith, our advertising manager made 
the other day. He was talking about 
the new package line but I think his 
remark can be applied to whole field. 
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He said, “We live in an age of 
change. People accept change. Indeed, 
in many areas they expect and look 
forward to change. The new colors 
and the new models in automobiles 
are a good example.” Horsenally | 
think that is about the one solid fact 
in the milk business today; the fact 
of change. Nobody really knows what 
the milk business will be like ten 
But you can be 
pretty sure it will be somewhat differ- 
ent from the business we have today. 
We may not know what the changes 
will be but that there will be changes 
you can be very sure. 


years from now. 


package even though the old ones 
looked very sharp. As usual they did 
the job right. They used the old 
familiar theme of the plaid and the 
piper but presented them in a new, 
fresh manner. The butter package is 
the only one that remains unchanged. 
I am especially partial to our new 
sour cream package. If we didn’t have 
believe we 


to call it sour cream | 


could really roll with that one. 

If, as Bob Smith observed, we live 
in an age of change and people are 
accustomed to change, there is also a 


certain reaction against change, an 





I made a lot of friends along the route, like this good customer shown here. They were 

sorry to see me leave but | guess they'll get over it. After all they are mostly interested 

in milk and, although | hate to admit it, the truck will probably do a better job than | did. 

We bought seven new one and a half ton trucks for the routes when we horses finished 

up. | suppose they mark the final end of an era, if you want to be dramatic about it. 

We started during the war and carried on through the post-war years. That's all over 
now as our replacements suggest. 


Our new packages illustrate this 
business of change. When Mr. 
McDonald started the business he saw 
a connection between the Heather- 
wood name and his own Scottish 
derivation. The McDonald plaid be- 
came a sort of Heatherwood trade 
mark along with a stirring picture of 
a kilted bagpiper. We use the bag- 
piper on all of our packages, carry 
it through even to our stationery. The 
plaid is a very distinctive characteristic 
of our packages but we have had 
some trouble getting a good reproduc- 
tion on our milk cartons. It shows up 
best on our butter packages. There 
are those who think our butter pack- 
age is as good as they come. It was 
rather characteristic, I thought, and 
illustrative of this executive thing 
I've been talking about, when our 
people began to think about a new 


affinity for the tried and the known. 
The trick is to use both in proper 
proportion. I think what people are 
after is progress with stability. My 
guys at Heatherwood wouldn't tell 
you this in a million years but it’s 
pretty obvious if you take the time to 
look, that Heatherwood has been a 
stabilizing influence in our market. 
That is something for an independ 
ent firm like ours to be in today’s mar- 
ket. But you go into the stores and 
you'll find Heatherwood milk selling 
at 2 cents a quart above other milk 
right out of the same display case. 
There are discounts in our market, 
some of them pretty rough, but we've 
been able to hold our price structure. 
Once again I think it is a tribute to 


our top people. So many, many firms 


(Please Turn to Page 97) 
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Expansion of the Marketing Area to Include 17,000,000 
Consumers Will Bring a Third of All Federally Regulated 
Milk Under the Control of New York’s Order 27. 





Single Order for New York-Northern 
New Jersey Gets Producer Approval 


' 1 On June 27 by an 
rp h, *.. | overwhelming vote, 
farmers in the vast 
metropolitan New 
York milkshed, ap- 
proved a new Fed- 
eral Order for the 
northern New Jer- 
sey-New York market. The count 
showed 35,673 farmers in favor of 
the proposal, 


willl 


1,523 against. Thus, 
just about a year after hearings on 
the question began, hearings that ex- 
tended over a nine month period and 
involved thousands upon thousands of 
pages of testimony, the controversial 
question of a single order for lower 
New York State and Northern New 
Jersey was settled in the affirmative. 

Breath-taking in magnitude the new 
order covers more than 55,000 pro- 
ducers shipping to a market made up 
of 17,000,000 consumers. A third of 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 





CHARLES J. BLANFORD 


all Federally regulated milk in the 
United States will be handled by the 


pool. In dollars and cents it will re- 


turn to farms approximately $450,- 
000,000 a year. 
tion the 


It is without ques- 
milkshed and_ the 
largest pooling operation in the coun- 
try and probably in the world. 


largest 


Farmers in seven states, Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut and Vermont, 
voted on the proposal. Although the 
bulk of the producers under the or- 
der are in New York, the fact that 
producers eligible to vote were found 
in so many other states indicates the 
extent and the complicated nature of 
the market and the order that gov- 
erns it. 


The most startling feature of the 
new order, although not the most 
controversial, is the extent of the mar- 
keting area. Thirty-five counties in 
New York encompassing such major 
cities as Albany and Syracuse have 
been brought under the order. Thir 
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saves your customers over 50% 


: Hundreds of dairies have already proven the tremendous appeal 

of Johnston’s steak knife premium. Sales increases of 75% to 
over 100% were common when it was introduced. In fact, results 
were so outstanding, requests have been received every day to 
have it repeated. 

So, here’s your chance to boost your chocolate milk or drink 
sales with the most popular consumer premium ever offered the 
dairy industry. And in addition, your product will be far, far 
superior because it will be made with the finest dairy chocolate 
— from Johnston. 


COMPLETE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PROGRAM 


For home delivery 
customers, you can 
take your choice of a 






Everything you need 
to do a bang-up job in 
stores is available. 
Point of sale stream- 
ers, order blanks and 
display cards. 


mail-in or driver de- 
livered promotion. 





\=== | See Your Johnston Salesman or Write Box 691, 
= Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for more details 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. © HILLSIDE, N.J. © SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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THE ORDER AT A GLANCE 


Present marketing area extended to include 13 counties in northern 


Pool plant qualifications tightened in order to prevent in again 
out again operation. Pool designation can be cancelled by plant 
operator at any time but getting back in takes a lot more doing 


Transportation differentials established at 1.4 cents a mile up and 
down from the 201-210 mile zone. The maximum is 28 cents 
difference from the 201-210 mile price either less or more depend- 
ing upon whether the producer is further from the market or 


Direct delivery differential is required for milk hauled directly 
from farm to plant. In the metropolitan area this amounts to 25 
cents graduated down to 5 cents in the 71-80 mile zone. For 
Upstate markets the differential is 10 cents and 5 cents according 


No action taken on pricing bulk tank milk pending further hearings. 


:. 
New Jersey and 35 counties in Upstate New York. 
2: 
than before. 
3. 
closer to it. 
4. 
to a published schedule. 
5. 
6 


teen counties in Northern New Jersey 


. Base Rating Plan proposed and cautious preliminary steps provided 


for. Appears to be a certainty for 1958, however. 


Producer-dealers handling only their own milk are exempt from 
pooling and pricing provisions. P-Ds buying some milk from other 
plants but not from other farmers can have up to 800 pounds of 
their production exempt. Producers buying milk from other farmers 
lose their identity as producers and become classified as handlers. 


The order becomes the largest in the United States. It regulates 
milk from more than 55,000 producers in seven states. It encompasses 


a market of 17,000,000 consumers. It will control approximately 
one third of all the Federally regulated milk in the nation. 


the existing order was considered. 


covering Newark and several smaller 
cities are regulated. Dozens of mar- 
kets and hundreds of dealers that had 
suffered or benefited by not being 
under the old order will be governed 
by the new one. 


The term “new order” slips easily 
over the tongue but it is not correct. 
When the hearings were being held 
the question of whether to have a 
completely new order or to amend 
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was concluded that the existing order 
furnished an adequate framework for 
accomplishing the changes that were 
desired. The “new order” therefore, 
is not a new order in the exact sense, 
it is the old order amended. The 
amendments are extensive but the or- 
der is still Federal Order 27. 

The marketing problem that the 
amendments seek to solve is basically 
fairly simple. But, like so many prob- 


lems, it becomes immensely compli- 
cated when expressed in terms of 
working details. Dissatisfaction with 
the old order and the degree to which 
it failed to promote orderly market- 
ing conditions was due primarily to 
the fact that only a part of the con- 
suming area supplied by the milkshed 
was under regulation. What the 
amendments attempt to do more than 
anything else is to determine the ex- 
tent of the consuming area served by 
the milkshed and bring all of it under 
regulation. 

There were 14 specific items or 
problems treated in the amendments, 
These cover such subjects as provi- 
sions for pricing fluid milk, fluid 
cream, and fluid skim, pricing of fluid 
milk sold outside of the marketing 
area, location differentials, pricing 
bulk tank milk, and the extent to 
which producer-dealers should be ex- 
empt from regulation. Most of these 
items come under the category of de- 
tails. The big problem was the defi- 
nition of the marketing area. 


The fact that the order, up to the 
present time, has regulated only a 
part of the true marketing area _pro- 
duced two main problems. These 
problems concerned the handling of 
surplus milk in the sense of milk not 
used as fluid milk and the matter of 
fluid milk sales in areas not under 
regulation. 

The New York market is so large 

(Please Turn to Page 32) 





PHILADELPHIA MAY LOSE 
ORDER 


While sweeping amendments 
were transforming the New 
York order into a more effective 
instrument for orderly market- 
ing the USDA was _ holding 
hearings in order to determine 
whether or not to suspend the 
Philadelphia order. Since pro- 
ducer prices established by the 
Pennsylvania Milk Control Com- 
mission were running _ better 
than 50 cents a hundred higher 
than prices under the Phila- 
delphia order and the condition 
appears likely to continue the 
need for a Federal order in the 
market is open to question. 
Hearings began on June 27. 
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The best behaved containers are coated with these 





CONOCO DAIRY WAXES 





made specifically for Pure-Pak operations 


Conoco Super Cote with Polyethylene 


Smart, Satin Finish. Makes your con- 
tainers good to look at . . . nice to 
handle. Count on it for a smooth, even 
coating. 


Extra Toughness and Strength. Excep- 
tionally tough film offers far greater 
resistance to scuffing and marring. 


Keeps cartons straighter by imparting 
additional strength to the paperboard. 


Reduces Wax Consumption. Coats more 
cartons-per-pound of wax. Increases 
have run as high as 21%. 

Also Highly Recommended for But- 
termilk and Orange Drink Cartons. 


Conoco Dairy Wax 


Rapid Carton Saturation. Quickly and 
thoroughly penetrates the carton. 
Conoco Dairy Wax enhances the 
strength of your container. 
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Uniformly Effective. No let-down in wax 
strength and wax coating. The same 
invariable high quality —container after 
container. 


© 1957, 


Continental Oil Company 
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Continental Oil Company 


Pure-Pak Division 
Ex-Cell-0 Corporation 


1200 CAKMAN BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Owens-ILLINOIS ASSURES 
You A COMPLETE 
PACKAGING APPROACH 





Co-ordinated Research 
Pure research into fabrication of glass, 
packaging research into processing and 
handling methods in customer plants, 
market research into consumer attitudes. 
All add up to greater packaging value. 





Accurate Capacity 
Careful testing and checking with the 
most advanced precision weighing equip- 
ment, guaranteeing exact capacity con- 
trol, is part of the aggressive research 
and development program behind every 
Owens-Illinois Duraglas container. 





Frigiseal Caps 
Protect your milk while you promote it 
with Frigiseal caps imprinted with your 
sales message. Housewives love their 
sanitary convenience . the way they 
keep milk from absorbing unwanted fla- 
vors in the refrigerator. 
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Uniform Quality 
Careful control of every step in manu- 
facturing Duraglas milk bottles assures 
uniform quality. To you, this means 
high trippage and high-speed efficiency 
on your filling line. 
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Durable A.C.L. 
Duraglas containers can be brightly per- 
suasive “talking salesmen” for your dairy 
. through Applied Color Lettering. 
A.C.L. economically displays your pro- 
motions—your name, your quality con- 
trols, your community. 





Full, Complete Line 
Duraglas bottles are available in every 
popular style, size, shape and finish. For 
your other products—Duraglas juice bot- 
tles, no-deposit jars, returnable jars, re- 
frigerator jars, beaded tumblers and 
Libbey Safedge tumblers, 
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Duraglas containers in a size 
for every marketing need, 
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Profit by the trend to large-size packages with convenient, easy-to-use Duraglas containers. 


Big containers boost milk consumption 
2 ways...and glass adds a third! 


Multiple-quart containers are natural sales boost- 
ers! For they combine two basic user advan- 
tages: greater economy . . . more convenience 
of supply! 

Users appreciate the economy of big-package 
buying. They know a single half-gallon bottle 
costs less than two single quarts. And they know 
the gallon saves them even more. As for conven- 
ience of supply —surveys show that the more of 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


AN @ PRODUCT 
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any product on hand, the more that’s consumed. 

Then, to increase consumption still further, 
there’s the glass package! For everybody drinks 
more milk when it looks so much more inviting 
—displayed in glass! 

o o . 

Ask your Owens-Illinois representative about 
Duraglas gallon and half-gallon bottles. Why net 
telephone him, now! 


Owens-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES +» TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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BASE RATING PLAN 


hearings. These proposals were advanced by producer organiza- 


Pirvesings FOR A Base Rating Plan were presented at the 


tions and generally opposed by dealer groups. Major considerations 
in favor of the proposals were the effect of such a plan on seasonal 
variations and the hope that it would tend to discourage handlers from 
having a plant in the pool part of the year and not in the pool the 
the rest of the time. Most important; it would result in a more equitable 
distribution of the returns for milk among farmers. 


The principal reason for dealer opposition was the great amount of 
additional bookkeeping accounting that would be involved without 


commensurate benefit to the market. 


Proponents of a Base Rating Plan envisioned the establishment of 
a base period during which time each producer would establish a quota 
for the year. Subsequent milk produced in excess of the quota would 


be priced at the lowest classification. 


Under such a plan the blend 


price would tend to be higher than it would with the excess milk 
included in the blend price calculations. 


There was a wide difference of opinion on what months should 
constitute the base period. Some favored August through November. 
Others favored September through January. Largely because there were 
such gulfs between the views of those groups proposing the plan it was 
decided to confine action to gathering further information. The amend- 
ment makes three provisions on the subject. 


1. The Market Administrator is to compute bases on the basis of 
deliveries of producers during the period July to November 1957. 


bo 


The announcement of bases will be made after such computa- 
tions have been completed. 


3. Beginning with March 1958 handlers will compute base and 
excess milk received from each producer. 


that milk supplies are drawn from a 
tremendous area, some of it comes 
from farms as much as 400 miles dis- 
tant. Some of the milk is hauled direct 
to city processing plants, some of it 
is hauled to country plants where it’s 
cooled or pasteurized or used for man- 
ufactured products as the case hap- 
pens to be. These plants, country or 
city, are pool plants, that is plants 
that participate in the pool, or non- 
pool plants, depending upon the 
amount of milk they ship to the mar- 
ket and the desires of their operators. 
Under the existing provisions of the 
order there were times when it was 
advantageous for a plant to be a pool 
plant. There were other times when 
it was advantageous not to be a pool 
plant. The question of whether to be 
in the pool or out of the pool de- 
pended upon the supply of milk avail- 
able to other markets and the use to 
which the milk was put. 


Those Opposed 
Handlers with a large large percent- 
age of fluid milk sales outside of the 
marketing area tried to keep their 
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fluid milk from being pooled in order 
to avoid payments into the producer 
settlement fund. Under the provisions 
of the order all milk received from 
producers at pool plants is priced, 
classified, and included in the com- 
putation of the uniform price. A dis- 
tributor buying pool milk but selling 
it outside of the market would be 
charged the class price for the milk 
sold as fluid regardless of whether it 
was sold in the marketing area or 
out of the marketing area. If, how- 
ever, he used non-pool milk his buy- 
ing price would be the uniform price 
plus whatever premium competitive 
conditions demanded but he could sell 
the milk as fluid milk. This offered a 
substantial margin, especially during 
the months of short supply. On the 
other hand, operators of manufactur- 
ing plants frequently wanted their 
milk pooled in order to be able to 
draw on the producer settlement fund. 
Inthis manner they paid their pro- 
ducers the manufacturing price while 
the difference between the manufac- 
turing price and the blend price was 


paid from the pool. The result wag 
that they were able to get uniform 
prices for their producers for many. 
factured milk. 


A second factor that was actually 
part of the first was the matter of re 
serve supplies. This is a subject that 
is debated with spirit depending upon 
the market with which the debater” 
happens to be affiliated. For a fluid 
milk distributor the disposition of milk” 
beyond his fluid requirements during 
the flush season is always a problem, 
If a plant operator whose business 
was in a market other than the Order 
27 market could get a plant in pool 
he could draw on the pool for sup § 
plies when he needed them. When” 
he did not need them, as he would 
not during the flush season, the milk 
went into the Order 27 pool. Between 
1949 and 1956 a total of 56 plants 
were designated as reserve poor 
plants. Of this number 21 plants 
had been pool plants sometime prior 
to 1949 but had been withdrawn in 
order to supply other markets during 
the period of short supply. The re- 
maining 35 plants had not been pool 
plants at any time before 1949. By 
making it more difficult for a plant 
to qualify as a pool plant and by ex- 
panding the marketing area to in- 
clude that portion of the market 
served by the pool but not governed 
by the order, the amendments seek 
to eliminate from the pool plants 
which are actually reserve sources of 




























supply for consuming areas outside of 
the market. To put it bluntly, under 
the old system the pool was carry- 
ing the surplus for other markets and 
not participating in the high fluid 
milk price in these markets. 


Perhaps the most dramatic illustra- 
tion of the extent to which the pool 
was serving as reservoir of reserve sup- 
plies came early this year during the 
short lived milk strike. Farmers in 
northern New Jersey and parts of 
New York withheld their milk from 
the market in an effort to get a bet- 
ter price. The action had little effect 
upon fluid milk supplies because milk 
that had been used for manufacturing, 
although approved by the Health 
Department for fluid use, was simply 
diverted from manufacturing to fluid 
markets. So great was the reserve 
supply, the milk that was withheld 
made hardly a dent in the overall 
situation. 





While the reserve supply for other 
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> sets with this 
i eye-catching 

Fs 
4 COTTAGE CHEESE 
RANGE SET... 





. an unusual type of premium piece with the all-important eye appeal designed to attract 
shoppers. They cannot resist so handsome an addition to their kitchen decor. 


This original 


Striking black marbleized finish, one each for Salt, Pepper, Sugar and Flour. 
Each piece measures 512” tall, just right for generous and easy use without constant refilling. 
Perfect contrast for the top of the home range, or for outdoor cooking. 


Durably made and heat resistant, too. 


Top-o’-the-Range Cottage Cheese set is a sure-fire, profit-making premium for the 


nation’s leading dairies. We invite YOU to take advantage of this opportunity to increase YOUR 
Cottage Cheese sales through this attractive premium. 


220 PIERCE AVE., 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


for full details: = 


Mail this convenient 
inquiry coupon today. 





FAIRFIELD CORPORATION 


220 PIERCE AVE., LANCASTER OHIO 


CORPORATION 


Send us complete information on 


your four-piece COTTAGE CHEESE RANGE SET. 


Se aaaeeees 


Designers and Manufacturers of Custom Packages 


markets reduced the effectiveness of 
Order 27 as an instrument for orderly 
marketing the heart of the problem 
was the fact that only a part of the 
actual market was regulated. This 
meant that regulated markets were 
competing with unregulated markets 
for milk supplies in the same milkshed. 
The principal areas not under regula- 
tion but drawing supplies from the 
milkshed were northern New Jersey 
and Upstate New York. The situation 
was complicated by State regulation 
in New Jersey and the fact that both 
regulated and non-regulated distribu- 
tors were operating in these markets. 


The price which distributors in 
non-regulated areas paid for milk was 
governed by the Order 27 price. The 
usual practice was to pay the blend 
price under the order plus a premium. 
Since there was no regulation, how- 
ever, the milk could be sold as fluid 
milk although it was purchased at 
slightly over the blend price. This 
created a decidedly lop-sided competi- 
tive situation for regulated dealers 
who wanted to sell in the non- 
regulated markets. Northern New 
Jersey is the most spectacular example. 

Market Attractive 

The densely populated area of 
northern New Jersey is an attractive 
market for New York State milk as 
well as for New York distributors. New 
Jersey is not under Order 27 but is 
regulated by a State milk control law. 
However, substantial amounts of un- 
regulated milk comes into the New 
Jersey market from Pennsylvania. 
Order 27 milk, priced according to 
use, could compete favorably with 
New Jersey milk but could not com- 
pete with unregulated milk. New 
Jersey milk was in the poorest com- 
petitive situation because the State 
price was usually above the New 
York price and far above the un- 
regulated price. A major reason for 
New Jersey's resale price control law 
was to protect dealers distributing 
New Jersey milk from the unequal 
competition offered by New York and 
unregulated milk. In order to allow 
Order 27 milk to compete with un- 
regulated milk a unique classification 
known as Class 1C was created. This 
classification priced fluid milk sold 
outside the regulated marketing area 
at 20 cents over the blend price. 
About 97 percent of all Class 1C milk 
was sold in northern New Jersey and 
Upstate New York. It is not difficult 
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to appreciate the angles that devel- 
oped when there were three different 


prices paid for fluid milk sold in a 
market that was under resale price 
control. There were firms created for 
the express purpose of exploiting the 
opportunity that this distorted situa- 
tion afforded. There is no other 
Federal Order that contains provisions 
comparable to Class 1C. In other 
markets milk disposed of for fluid use 
both inside and outside of the market- 
ing area is priced as fluid milk. By 
bringing the unregulated parts of the 
marketing area under the order the 
need for Class 1C is eliminated. Milk 
coming into the market that is. still 
unregulated is subject to compensatory 
payments. 


Area Defined 


The final marketing area defined in 
the amendments includes metropolitan 
New York, 13 counties in northern 
New Jersey and 35 counties in Upstate 
New York. This embraces 17,000,000 
consumers which is, one must admit, 
a fair collection of consumers. 


Once the marketing area was 
determined and hundreds of distribu- 
tors who had been influenced by the 
order but not regulated by it were 
brought under its control a whole 
new set of problems were created. 
The big one, as always, was one of 
price. This was particularly true of 
the Upstate markets. Distributors in 
these markets had been paying the 
blend price plus a premium. Their 
resale prices reflected this policy. 
Under the amended order they must 
pay the fluid milk price provided for 
in the regulations. This will probably 
mean a general price increase to 
consumers. Fearful of the loss in 
volume that such an increase might 
provoke, some Upstate dealers asked 
for a continuation of the IC provision 
for a year in order that the impact 
of price increase could be softened. 
The testimony did not seem to sup- 
port this fear, however, and the 
proposal was not accepted. Dealers 
will be required to pay the full fluid 
price under the order and presumably 
will pass it on the consumers. There 
is not much else they can do. What 
effect this will have on consumption 
remains to be seen. Dealers can not 
be blamed for hoping that what will 
be seen will not be what they fear. 


With the extension of the marketing 
area the question of transportation 


charges came in for a new look, 
Transportation differentials had origin. 
ally been based on railway costs, 
With the trend toward truck transpor- 
tation the old base became outmoded, 
The new transportation differential 
system is based on the cost of hauling 
milk by truck from the 201-210 mile 
zone. This cost averages 38 cents, 
The cost includes a fixed charge of 
10 cents a hundred which makes a 
variable of 1.4 cents per zone. The 
amendment provides for an increase 
in the base price of milk by 1.4 cents 
for each 10-mile zone between the 
market and the 201-210 zone. The 
price decreases 1.4 cents for each zone 
beyond 201-210 miles until the 401 
mile zone is reached. The differential 
is not carried beyond this point. 


The transportation differential was 
one of the most controversial of the 
details. State Representative Clarence 
E. Kilburn of Malone, New York, a 
community located in the northern 
part of the state where the location 
differential hits bottom, protested 
against the effect the freight rate 
would have on his constituents. Paul 
D. Graves, a State Supreme Court 
Justice and a milk producer, declared 
that the differential would “effectively 
destroy the dairy industry in northern 
New York as we have known it over 
the years.” He asserted that the 
formula was not designed to reflect 
actual transportation costs but was 
merely a factor to equalize returns to 
dairymen all over the milk shed. 
Leland Spencer, Cornell University’s 
widely known specialist in milk 
marketing, found the amended order 
an improvement but took issue with 
the transportation formula. The Inde- 
pendent Milk Producer's Guide, a 
New York producer paper with a 
history of authoritative and energetic 
speaking, finds the amended order a 
victory for dairy farmers but refers 
to the location differential question as 
one of the “flies left in the ointment.” 


A second phase of the transporta- 
tion differential concerns what is 
known as_a direct delivery differential. 
This embraces the idea that milk 
delivered directly to the plant from 
the farm affords the purchaser certain 
benefits for which he should pay. The 
issue was vigorously opposed by the 
Milk Dealers Association of Metro- 
politan New York. The amended 
order calls for a charge of 25 cents 
a hundred on all milk delivered direct 
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Kleen-Seal protects contents. Protects pouring lip. Now the 
new vented Kleen-Seal is available upon request for two- 
quart and gallon jugs to eliminate pressure-blown caps. 


why it’s important 
look 


Any cap you buy today is san- skirts, solid or cross-hatch for 
itary. But not all caps look san- product identification and you’ve 
itary — and that’s important, be- convinced your customer that 
cause housewives only know what your dairy comes up to the 
they see. standards she expects. 

Present your bottle with a If we’ve perked your interest, 
sparkling Kleen-Seal cap— clear, contact your jobber or Smith- 
colorful lettering that stays fast Lee salesman. Or write us if you 
on bright white stock. Brilliant can’t wait. 


SPECIALISTS IN DAIRY PA 


Colorful Kleen-Seal caps stay clean-looking, 
too. No cap fatigue and they can't leak. Even 
after repeated opening and closing. 


ONEIDA, N.Y. 
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to the plant. The argument, which 


we find somewhat tenuous, holds 
that a direct delivery differential tends 
to equate the cost of milk to a direct 
delivery receiver with the cost to a 
receiver from a country plant where 
charges for operation of the plant and 
fixed transportation charges are usually 
more than 25 cents a hundred. Why 
a distributor with a plant located in 
the 1-10 mile zone should be required 
to ante up two bits in order to make 


his milk cost him as much as a 


regulation. The question immediately 
raised is whether the milk that these 
dealers produce is subject to the pool- 
ing and pricing provisions of the 
order. There were two major consider- 
ations here. The first was the com- 
petitive advantage that a producer- 
distributor would enjoy over a dealer 
buying all his milk under the order. 
On the basis of the evidence presented 
at the hearings it was concluded that 
this competitive advantage would con- 


stitute an incentive for other producers 





WHY SHOULD A DISTRIBUTOR IN THE 
10-MILE ZONE PAY A QUARTER MORE ? 





competitor's who does not have such 
a plant we can not see. Maybe there 
is a good reason but it escapes Us. 
Come in letter writers. 


The direct transportation differen- 
tial provision is divided into two 
parts. The first part deals with plants 
located in or near metropolitan New 
York. The second part concerns Up- 
state New York plants. The metro- 
politan plants will pay the 25 cent 
differential. The Upstate plants will 
pay a differential of 5 or 10 cents 
according to schedule included in the 
amendment. 


The direct delivery differential also 
involved the question of handling 
bulk tank milk. Handlers proposed 
that bulk tank milk picked up at the 
farm be priced f.o.b. farm instead of 
f.o.b. first receiving plant. The pro- 
ducer group recognized that bulk tank 
milk presented a new condition but 
said little more. The Department of 
Agriculture, deciding that changes re- 
lating to bulk tank milk should be 
deferred until after further hearings, 
felt that the dealer proposal involved 
a fundamental change in the method 
of pricing under the order. The De- 
partment argued that under such a 
system zones would have to be de- 
termined for all farms, the value of 
the milk at the farm would have to be 
determined in relation to its value at 
a nearby country plant, and revised 
methods of determining what milk 
is subject to regulation under the 
order would be required. For the 
present the answer is “NO”. 

The extension of Federal Order 


27 brings 406 producer-dealers unde: 
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to become distributors and at the 
same time encourage present pro- 
ducer-distributors to increase their 
production. 


A second consideration was the use 
of the pool by producer-dealers as 
an outlet for their surplus production. 
could, it was 
argued, sell all of his milk as fluid 
milk during the short supply season 


A producer-dealer 


and then ship his surplus to a pool 
plant during the flush season and get 
the blend price for it without con- 
tributing anything toward sharing the 


burden of carrying the surplus. 


These two arguments, a competitive 
advantage and a one way ride on 
the pool were the top elements in the 
final decision. The amended order 
provides an exemption for all milk 
produced on the distributor's own 
farm if he receives no other milk at 
his plant. If he does receive milk 
from other plants but not from other 
farmers then milk produced on_ his 
own farm is exempt up to 800 pounds. 
Any milk he produces in excess of 
that amount must be pooled and 
priced under the provisions of the 
order. If he receives milk from other 
farmers then he loses his identity as 
a producer and is classified as a dis- 
tributor with no exemption. 


This provision poses a tricky ques- 
tion to producer-distributors. There 
will be many who are very close to the 
line. A producer-distributor may pro- 
duce most of the milk he needs but 
buy in a can or two to meet his total 
requirements. He has to make up 
his mind whether he wants to give up 
the extra two cans of business in 


order to preserve his exempt status, 
whether to put on more cows in order 
to meet all of his needs from his own 
production, or whether to lose his 
identity and exemption as producer 
and become classified as a distributor, 


Distributors who are buying sup- 
plies from other plants to supplement 
the production of their own herds 
face a slightly different problem. If 
their herd is producing more than 
800 pounds, should they reduce their 
production to the maxium allowed 
under the order, should they increase 
their herd to the point where all their 
needs are met, or should they hold 
to the status quo and pool what milk 
they produce over 800 pounds? There 
will be some pencils sharpened and 
before 


some mid-night oil burned 


those riddles are answered. 


The extension of Federal Order 27 
to cover the whole marketing area 
was a long time in coming. Most of 
the impetus for the change came from 
the four large cooperatives that domi- 
nate the milkshed. The debate at the 
hearings was long, involved, and 
expert. There wasn’t a drop of milk 
or an ounce of fat that wasn't 
examined, cross-examined, and _ tossed 
on the deck to see if it would bounce. 
The result, as one might expect, is 
something of a compromise which 
means that few people are completely 
satisfied with it. In evaluating the 
amended order one must not get 
lost in the irrelevent question of regu- 
lation or no regulation. That was 
not the issue here. The issue was how 
much territory should regulation cover 
and what should the regulation be. 
It seems to us that if there is to be 
regulation it must embrace the entire 
market. That is what the amended 
order does. How well the grand con- 
cept will work out in detail is a matter 
which must wait on operating experi- 
ence. The most pressing problem, es- 
pecially for those dealers brought 
under the order for the first time, is an 
understanding of how to operate under 
the changed conditions that have been 
created as well as how to comply with 
the provisions of the order. We think 
it should be pointed out that thousands 
of dealers have and are living under 
Federal Orders. It may not be a 
situation tailored to the likes and 
dislikes of individuals but it is the 
law. It seems to us a matter of 
prudence to recognize the fact of the 
order and to learn to live with it. 
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Borden’s Farm Products Company of New York 


Has Adopted a Bold New Approach to the Problem 


of the Small Retail Home 


Delivery 


Customer! 


New Pricing Plan Involves a Service 
Charge if Purchases Fall Below 
Established Minimum 


A new pricing plan 
for retail home de- 


Cucbusive 
feature livery customers has 
been put into op- 
eration by Borden’s 
Farm Products Divi- 
sion of the Borden 
Company. Borden’s 
Farm Products is the fluid milk branch 
of the Borden Company serving the 
metropolitan New York area. 


The plan is an attempt to grapple 
with the problem of the small retail 
customer whose purchases are not 
large enough to pay for the stop. Al- 
though there are service charge plans 
in operation in other parts of the na- 
tion, notably California, this plan is 
unique in that it does not apply to all 
customers, only to those whose pur- 
chases fall below a specified minimum. 

The plan works like this: every 
customer who buys less than one unit 
of product per day during the billing 
period is charged ten cents for each 
day their purchases are below this 
minimum. Two billing periods, one of 
14 days and one of 30 days are avail- 
able to Borden’s Farm Products cus- 
tomers. Thus a customer who is billed 
every two weeks must purchase 14 
units during that period in order to 
avoid the service charge. A customer 
who had total purchases of, say seven 
quarts of milk during that period, 
would be charged ten cents for each 
of the seven days during the billing 
period when no products were pur- 
chased. This would amount to seventy 
cents. 

The same measure applies to cus- 
tomers who use the thirty day billing 
period. If thirty-one units were pur- 
chased or thirty units there is no 
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charge. If twenty-nine units were pur- 
chased there would be a charge of ten 
cents. If twenty-two units were pur- 
chased there would be a charge of 80 
cents; ten cents for each of the eight 
days when no purchases were made. 


The definition of a unit that is used 
in this program is one package of anv- 
thing that Products 
sells. This may be a dozen eggs, a 
quart of milk, a bottle of cream, a 
package of cottage cheese or whatever 
through the entire line. 


Borden’s Farm 


announced to 
customers by means of a letter ex- 
plaining the plan in detail. Reaction 
there was but, according to William 
F. Duemmel, Borden’s Farm Products 
vice-president in charge of sales, not 


The program was 


as unfavorable nor as extensive as had 
been expected. Some customers close 
to the minimum stepped up their 
purchases so that they were over 
the limit and consequently avoided 
the service charge. Some customers 
stopped taking home delivery and did 
their buying at the store. Some con- 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


tinued and paid the service charge 
although they griped about it. 


The plan has apparently worked 
out with reasonable success. The com- 
pany has eliminated some routes when 
it became possible to merge them with 
other routes as the small customers 
shifted to the stores. The net result 
was fewer number of customers per 
route but the same amount or more 
units per load. This was what the 
plan was designed to produce. 

The hardest job in putting the plan 


into operation within the 
company itself. Routemen did not like 


occurred 


the idea of losing customers, no matter 
how small the amount of purchases. 
It is hard to argue the position. No- 
body likes to see their job fold up. 
However, the logic of the situation 
was so readily apparent that the neces- 
sity of the move was clear. The prob- 
lem was worked out satisfactorily with 
the unions involved and the consoli- 
dation and combination of the routes 


(Please Turn to Page 95) 





service. 


period was instituted. 





The Pricing Plan in Brief 


1. An analysis of retail business showed a number of customers 
whose purchases were not large enough to pay for home delivery 


2. Minimum requirements under which retail delivery service could 
be maintained were fixed at one unit per day during the billing 
period. This meant 14 or 30 units per period depending upon 
which system the customer was using. 


3. A service charge of ten cents on the difference between the 
number of units purchased and the number of days in the billing 
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A story based on the true case history of a 
Kraft Chocolate-Flavored Powder customer! 





Lester Kreamer*, a dairy operator with big plans 

J. and an open mind, (Watch that open mind! It’s 

* important.) was always on the lookout for good 
promotion ideas for his products. 

One of his best idea givers was Charley, the Kraft 
salesman who'd sold J. Lester on flavoring his chocolate 
milk with Kraft’s Stabilized Chocolate Flavored 
Powder. 

This was only as it should be, because Kraft Powder 
salesmen always furnish their customers with 3 important 
things: 1) a flavoring of superior quality; 2) technical 
assistance with chocolate milk processing; and 3) proven 
merchandising ideas to help chocolate milk or drink sales. 











So J. Lester didn’t even bat an eye when Charley 
came running into his office with a knife one day. 
“Know what this is?’”’ asked Charley. 
It’s a proven merchandising idea,” said J. Lester, 
quick as a flash. 
And he was right. (The open mind does it every time.) 
Charley explained he’d made arrangements for 
J. Lester to purchase this $1.00 retail value knife direct 
from the manufacturer for just 19¢. He thought it would 
make a wonderful premium for J. Lester’s chocolate 
milk customers. 
_d. Lester agreed and, quick as you can say pasteuriza- 
tion, they worked out a plan. 


They thought he 





A single flyer offered the knife to customers for 25¢ 
and two caps from quarts of Kreamer’s chocolate milk. 

A salesman’s contest with three automatic coffee 
percolators as prizes was run at the same time. (Charley 
got the percolators wholesale for J. Lester, too.) 

That May J. Lester sold 3,874 quarts of chocolate 
milk. His previous May’s sale had been 840 quarts. 

What’s more, even after demand for the premium fell 
off, chocolate milk sales stayed near peak level. And 





youngsters who’d tasted Kreamer’s chocolate milk at 
home, began asking for it at school. (Kreamer’s dairy 
doubled its bottling of pints with most of the increase 
going to schools.) 

Seems everybody liked the rich chocolate flavor of 
Kreamer’s chocolate milk. (Flavored by Kraft!) 

Perhaps that’s why, when a group of school children 
was visiting Kreamer’s dairy, one of them asked J. Lester 
where he kept his chocolate cow. 





J. Lester never heard. He was too busy checking the 
figures on his chocolate milk sales increase. 

He couldn’t have told the youngster anyway. J. Lester 
doesn’t have a chocolate cow. What he has is an open 
mind (and a real profitable business in chocolate milk.) 

If you have the first, your Kraft salesman can help 
you get the second. Why not phone or write your nearest 
Kraft branch or division today and find out how? 


*Actual name on request. 


Kraft Foods 


500 PESHTIGO CT., CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS « 


August, 1957 


DIVISION OFFICES: NEW YORK ° 


GARLAND, TEXAS” # CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Now, after nine years of research and 
field testing Pennsalt takes pride in 
announcing a new, wide-purpose sani- 





























tizer . . . PENNSAN! 
‘ ae . - NOI 
PENNSAN is a liquid acid-type sanitizer 
that can be used in any water at a con- but 
centration of 1 ounce to one gallon. It’s 
excellent for bulk tanks, pipe line milk- EFF 
ers, tank trucks .. . in fact all dairy and n't 
food plant equipment. And PENNSAN 
can be used by any method—flush, cir- 
culate, spray or soak. col 
solu 
col 
uset 
EC! 
‘cieimaias wat 
<r 
' CO 
tral 
Ne\ 
Or, 
PENNSAN is also an excellent detergent cleaner! 
It actually brightens stainless steel. Comes in % 
gallon bottles, 2 to the carton; 4 cartons to the case. 
40 American Milk Review A 
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non-corrosive sanitizer 


NON-CORROSIVE .. . PENNSAN will not corrode equipment 


but actually brightens stainless steel surfaces. 


EFFECTIVE IN ALL WATER... PENNSAN works fast even 


in hard water, and at all ordinary temperatures. 


COMPLETELY SOLUBLE... it’s liquid... makes clear 


solutions, leaves no film. 


CONTROLS MILKSTONE .. . stops milkstone deposit when 


used according to directions on bottle. 


ECONOMICAL... 1 ounce of PENNSAN to one gallon of 
water makes an efficient sanitizing solution. 


CONVENIENT ... new PENNSAN glass container is handy, 
transparent! Measuring cup and full directions in every carton. 


PENNSAN A TRADE-MARK OF PENNSALT CHEM A CORP. 


New PENNSAN is available at your BeK dealer. Pen nsalt 


Or, write for full information to BeK Dept. 476 


Chemicals 


August, 1957 
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Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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There are 


many 
we problems we gener- 

ally associate with 

fratane the dairy business. 
None is more im- 


portant to our wel- 

fare, however, than 

the problems that 
arise through trend analysis and 
adapting sales policies. 


We must stay abreast of business 
trends, for only if we are cognizant 
of change can we hope to capitalize 
on trends. For the past few years 
there have been many trends to con- 
tend with . . . packaging trends, prod- 
uct trends, and buying trends. It goes 
without saying that unless an intelli- 
gent approach to trends is assumed, 
serious complications can result. The 
problem we should face is whether 
price-cutting, monetary appeasement, 
unlisted discounting and rebating, and 
financial backing are trend approaches 
that we can use to capitalize on appar- 
ent trends. Also, I would like to ap- 
proach the subject of whether or not 
we are allowing one segment of our 
business, retail home delivery, to suffer 
and become scuttled in our efforts to 
capitalize on large volume outlets. 


Whether you call it scientific man- 
agement or common sense, if you rec- 
ognize an apparent trend you are mak- 
ing what is referred to as trend analy- 
sis. All it really means is that by some 
method a business becomes aware of 
a shift in the 
potential. 


market or market 


I make this analysis of 


current 
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By CHET BROWN, JR. 





Sales Managers Must Think 


“I am opposed to the manner in which wholesale sales are realized. 


We have become involved in a situation that is far from healthy . . 


. where 


business is predicated on how much and how many giveaways you can 
afford. When I have money to throw away I want to be the one who 


does the throwing.” 


trends: (1) there is a decided trend 
toward paper containers, (2) there is 
a decided trend toward larger pack- 
ages, (3) there is a decided trend 
toward out-of-store buying, and (4) 
there is a trend away from retail home 
delivery sales. I’m sure none of these 
factors will be new to anyone. There 
are other trends we must consider, 
but I believe the ones I have enumer- 
ated will suffice to illustrate the con- 
tentions I intend making later. 
Trend Approach 

The approach to a trend is just as 
important to business success as the 
approach to a successful sale. By 


making an intelligent approach we 





Chet Brown is a working sales 
manager. He says, “I am the 
third generation of dairymen 
and developed my interest in 
dairy plants at about the age 
of 5 when I used to visit my 
Dad at work.” <A dairy tech 
graduate from Missouri, he has 
had practical experience work- 
ing in both production and sales. 
He doesn’t spare the horses in 
this frank discussion 
practices. 


of sales 











could actually turn an_ unfavorable 
trend into a money-maker. Also, most 
trends can be changed or adjusted by 


a highly cooperative industry. Con- 


fact that 
promotion can create 
trends, and by the same token, they can 
alter trends. A prime example of this 
is the magnificent strides taken by the 
cigar industry. No many years ago 
cigar sales were at a low point, in- 
deed. By cooperative promotion the 
cigar industry changed this trend com- 
pletely, all the while 
individual competition. 


sider the intensive adver- 


tising and 


maintaining 


Getting back to our case, however, 
we as individuals have made an ap- 
proach to the trends I have cited. 
Most of us have switched at least 
partially to paper containers, most of 
us have put emphasis on the _half- 
gallon unit, and most of us have con- 
verted the restaurant half-pint busi- 
ness to more profitable dispenser busi- 
ness. These approaches to trends listed 
as (1) and (2) have been very bene- 
ficial. In the long run they will bene- 
fit the industry as a whole. 


Our approach to the other two 
trends, however, has not been alto- 
“intelli- 


gent.” Certainly many individual dairy 


gether what I would term 


companies have capitalized on_ this 
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A NATION-WIDE 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


All-Jersey offers these unusual advantages 
to progressive distributors: 
















@ A local license to distribute a national brand of superior quality milk, stand- 
ardized to sell at the price of regular and premium milks in each area. | 

@ Active support of The American Jersey Cattle Club and its local producer | 
membership. Assurance of an adequate supply of milk for a volume market. 

@ Establishment of a strong competitive position through outstanding consumer 
advertising, emphasizing the solids not fat superiority of Jersey milk, 


FRANCHISES NOW AVAILABLE: For Complete Information Write to 
The American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 East Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio 


Presented by The American Jersey Cattle Club 
representing over 70,000 Jersey Producers 
August, 1957 43 


trend to create a more profitable 
operation. But let’s look at it from an 
industry standpoint. By seeking to 
take advantage of buying trends, we 
have placed the backbone of our busi- 
nesses in jeopardy. I refer to retail 
home delivery as being the backbone. 
Not only have we placed this phase 
under considerable strain, but we have 
placed our businesses at the mercy of 


the supermarkets. 


In your particular dairy company, 
can you justifiably say that retail home 


aN 







l/ Gama? 








delivery has not been neglected in 
favor of an all-out effort to gain con- 
trol over the outlets, 


have 


larger 
markets? If you 


super- 
been more 
favorable to wholesale sales, can you 
honestly say that the volume gained 
through supermarket dealers is stable 
volume? If you can answer the second 
question in the affirmative, you are 
most unusual, indeed. 


How to Get Supermarket Business 


Normally, all you have to do to get 
supermarket business is to cut the 
throat of every other dairy doing busi- 
market area. All 
have to do is shell out a few thousand 
dollars (known in 
“greasing palms’), 
concessions, 


ness in your you 
the vernacular as 
give greater price 
give more equipment, 
more signs, cooperate more in week- 
end specials, give greater rebates, and 
so on. 


I am definitely not opposed to 
The market is there 
and anyone would be a fool not to go 
after it. However, I am opposed to 
the manner in which wholesale sales 
are realized. We 


wholesale sales. 


have become in- 
volved in a situation that is far from 
healthy 
predicated on how many and how 
much giveaways you can afford. The 
fact remains that the dairy or dairies 
that can afford to give the most and 


. where getting business is 


are prone to unfair tactics have con- 
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trol over the markets, even to the 
point where a captive market could 
possibly exist. 

Perhaps more dangerous than cap- 
tive markets is the fact the super- 
market owner, and specifically chain 
supermarkets, can, in a manner of 
speaking, take the, reins of the local 
dairy industry. The cater 
to their demands and cut the throats 
of our fellow dairymen, the more ad- 
vantageous their 


more we 


becomes. 
They have control over the largest 
volume outlets, and can control the 
sales policies of most every dairy with- 
in their area. 


position 


Getting back to the subject of price- 
cutting, we have all seen independent 
and chain dairies start price wars. 
That’s bad enough. But when super- 
markets draw dairies into a price war 
by using dairy products as loss lead- 
ers, the situation is more 
I don’t speak for anyone 


revolting. 
else, but 
when I have money to throw away, I 
want to be the that does the 
throwing. 


one 


The solution to the problem as I 
see it, is to enlist greater cooperation 
within the dairy industry and put an 
end to the powers of the supermarkets 
over the dairy companies. It is certain 
that if dairies stopped cutting each 
other’s throats by unfair tactics, the 
supermarket owners will have very 
little influence in the dairy picture. 


Are Fair Trade laws the answer? 
Possibly this is the only way to bring 
dairies into line, since we know from 
experience that there can be little co- 
operation when we start talking about 
price and sales policies. Personally, I 
would hate to see a nationwide system 
of Fair Trade laws come into exist- 
ence. I don't believe in giving an alto- 
gether too powerful government more 
Further, I be- 
desirability of free 
competition, and I will always want 
the personal freedom to resolve my 
own problems. I look at Fair Trade 
laws as a step toward socialism. YET, 
there are certain other things I cher- 
ish in this world. One is my job. If 
Fair Trade laws would protect my 


control over business. 
lieve in the 


employer from losses due to unfair 

competition, I would scream long and 

loud for a Fair Trade Law. 

The Future of Retail Home Delivery 
One by-product of our helter-skelter 

quest for large volume outlets has 


This 


been a decrease in retail sales. 


trend actually scares me. Right now 
the stable volume represented by re- 
tail sales is the backbone of a dairy 
business. It is possible to lose almost 
every drop of wholesale volume over 
night, but it is improbable this could 
ever happen to retail volume. For 
this reason I believe that more effort 
should be diverted to 
delivery. 


retail home 


I have found it to be true through- 
out the country that dairies do little 
in the way of aggressive retail mer- 
chandising. Granted there are pro- 
motions and contests, but that isn’t 
enough in any man’s book. 


Over the years the dairy industry 
has made great strides in developing 
advanced production methods and 
hard-hitting wholesale merchandising 
Retail delivery, 
however, has remained the same for 


techniques. home 


many, many I personally feel 


very strongly that the retail segment 


years. 


of our busines has great potential, 
especially when most dairies are 
asleep to the merits of home delivered 
sales. In order to capitalize on retail 
potential and the fact most dairies are 
asleep, I would suggest every dairy- 
man give attention to these factors: 


1. Develop a package that is more 
suited to home delivery. There 
will always be a segment of the 
market that will buy 
delivered milk. This method ap- 
peals to that segment because 


home- 





of convenience. That indicates 
the necessity for a more con- 
venient package . . . more con- 
venient than the single service 
Therefore, 
package that is so convenient it 


carton. let’s get a 
will appeal to present retail cus- 
tomers AND that will appeal to 
the people who buy their milk 
from a store in back-breaking 
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protit from 
FULL CAPACITY OPERATION 


at LOW COST 


Sanitary 
FLOW-METER 


When you operate separators, clarifiers and other 
dairy equipment at less than full capacity it means higher 
costs and longer runs. 

To avoid costly, lost capacity, the Hi-Lo Dairy in 
Muskegon, Mich., combined a centrifugal pump with an 
inexpensive Sharples Sanitary Flow-Meter to feed their new 
Sharples MP. Result—an initial saving of several hundred 
dollars in pump cost alone, plus assured operating economies. 
Now, flow rates are controlled within close limits . . . more 
economical, full capacity operation is assured. 

Get the money saving facts about the Sharples 
Sanitary Flow-Meter. See your Sharples dealer or write 
for Bulletin FM. 


It’s as simple as this—the operator merely adjusts a 
valve, as shown, until the top of the stainless steel float 
is in line with the desired flow rate on the Sharples 
Flow-Meter scale. Incidentally, the machine is a Sharples 
Multi-Purpose Separator -C larifier-Standardizer 


cLarifierns THE 


STANDARDIZERS 


Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere. 





SHARPLES CORPORATION 
2300 WESTMORELAND STREET * PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA 
SEPARATORS cuicaco © NEW YORK © CLEVELAND © HOUSTON © SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS 
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ho 


quantities. There is a package 
like this available right now. 
The Home Milk Dispenser is 
the greatest single advance in 
retail milk merchandising. I pre- 
dict that this is the retail pack- 
age of the future. 

Develop more and better sales 
tools. I have heard it said that 
nothing can take the place of 
hard work if more sales are de- 
sired, but I prefer to take that 
statement with a grain of salt. 
Certainly, if you want more 
sales you have to work harder. 
We have to work harder to 
make our salesmen’s work 
easier. In most cases, we are 
taking men off the streets and 
expecting them to sell lots of 
milk from a retail truck. We 
don’t give them dynamic tools 
to work with . . . we don’t even 
call them “salesmen” in many 
instances. He’s a “driver.” I 
prefer to believe that this kind 
of man is only as good as the 
sales tools he has to work with. 
What does your retail salesman 
solicit with? Does he have 
something in hand that “jumps” 


out at the prospect? Have you 
given him something that makes 
those first 30 seconds bloom out 
in full advantage? Give him 





something unusual or else you 
haven’t provided him with a 
good sales tool. Make some- 
thing available to him that will 
make his sales job easier and 
something that will give him the 
confidence he needs. 

Merchandising programs. Most 
retail merchandising is hit and 
miss. In other words, there isn’t 
a complete merchandising pro- 
gram being used. Set-off slips 


aren't bulk and body of a pro- 
gram. They are only one ele- 
ment in a program. A sales con- 
test isn’t a program, either. It 
may seem like I’m talking in 
circles, so I'll revert to an ex- 
ample. “X” Dairy wants more 
new retail customers. A very 
good plan may be worked out 
utilizing a very sound principle. 
However, in order for a new 
customer program to operate 
to its fullest advantage, there 
should be some provision made 
for decreasing the number of 
quits. The product of a new 
customer plan and a quit cus- 
tomer plan is a program. Indi- 
vidually, they will never be 
more than a plan. 

Sales training. Every dairy in 
the world can conduct a sales 
training program. There is no 
need for making large expendi- 
tures. All that is needed is for 
someone to take the time to 
plan constructive sales meetings 
and assign certain times during 
the month or year to go over 
the essentials of selling milk. 
Sales training need not be a big, 

















Standard 
Open Pafl 


WIRE CRATES for paper and glass bottles 
DISPENSER CANS « MILK CANS 

ICE CREAM CANS « HARDENING BASKETS 
HOODED and OPEN PAILS « STRAINERS 


Metalware for the Dairy Industry and Waste Receptacles 
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Milk House 
Utility Pail 









Standard Milk Can 


Seamless and Solderless 
FOR LONGER LIFE AND EASIER CLEANING 


Superior dairy-barn tested and approved milk pails, strainers and 
standard cans make milk handling easier. They are made to stand 
up under hardest everyday dairy use and the glass-smooth finish 
assures greatest possible sanitation. Heavily welded Superior 
construction provides long service life. 


JOHN Woop COMPANY 


Superior Metalware Division 
St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Paul 
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NOTHING CLEANS 


LIKE CLE-CHLOR! 


... the chlorinated cleaner for pipelines and equipment 


MORE EFFICIENT CLEANING! 


Wonderfully effective, even in hard water, CLE- 
Cuior® controls milkstone, deodorizes as it cleans. 
Saves time, labor — and material! Easy to handle, 


too; no mess, no annoying fumes. 


BRIGHTER FINISHES! 


Wyandotte Cie-CuLor is a chlorinated cleaner 
that is sudsless, nonfoaming, and completely 
soluble. 


Noncorrosive, it gives you unusually 


bright, film-free surfaces that look hand rubbed! 





SPECIALISTS IN 
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PROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT! 


You'll want the complete safety of CLe-Cu or for 
costly dairy equipment, stainless steel or glass 
pipelines. And since solutions are sudsless, there 


are no air pockets — all areas are cleaned! 


TRULY VERSATILE! 


Whether for in-place-cleaning, or storage-tank 
spray cleaning, you'll soon agree that nothing takes 
the place of CLe-CuHLor .. . is so effective, or as 


safe. It’s ideal for hand cleaning, too! 


WANT PROOF? 


Like to see these CLE-CHLOR benefits demon- 
strated? Get in touch with a Wyandotte 
representative or jobber today; or write us 
direct. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Also Los Nietos, Cali- 


fornia. Offices in principal cities. 


yandotfe 
CHEMICALS 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


DAIRY-CLEANING PRODUCTS 
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glamorous program. It’s just one 
of those “little” extras that put 
one company head and _ shoul- 
ders above all others. In large 
companies quite possibly there 
is a need for a more intensive 
type of training. Training is not 
something frivolous that only 
certain dairies can enjoy. It’s 
something that everyone can do, 
and something that everyone 
can derive benefit from. 


5. Danger signals and promoting 
against the curve. Every dairy 
plant should maintain a record 
of retail sales. If charted, the re- 
sult will be a series of highs 
and lows. It is not good to allow 
sales to fluctuate a great deal 
for production scheduling is in- 
jured. I would suggest every 
plant develop a statistical qual- 
ity control system over sales. 
This will serve two purposes: 
first, it will provide a sales pic- 
ture that can be used for pro- 
moting against the curve, and 
second it will serve as a series 
of danger signals. For example, 
chart a distribution pattern of 
sales, and compute average sales 
and standard deviation. If sales 
for any given period should fall 
below standard deviation, it’s 
high time to hit the panic but- 
ton. This same record will pin- 
point seasonal variation in sales. 
By promoting when sales are 
historically down, you might 
eventually fairly stabilize sales 
and come out at the end of the 
year with a higher sales volume 
or higher average sales. 


Multiple Quart Pricing 


I have already mentioned that | 
consider the Home Dispenser to be 
the greatest single advance in retail 
history. It can be used as a vehicle 
to obtain volume increases, getting 
and holding new customers, holding 
old customers, competing with gallon 
jugs, or just plain giving a company 
enough to shout about that all prod- 
uct sales . . . wholesale and retail . . . 
can be increased. 

Another school of thought applies to 
multiple quart pricing of home-deliv- 
ered milk. The principles behind this 
method are sound and certainly de- 
serve a great deal of attention by 
everyone. By going into a system of 
multiple quart pricing many things 
can be accomplished but it does not 
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June 19, 1957. 
Hon. Clarence A. Brown 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

As you represent an extensive farming area in your district, 
it is my hope that you will actively endeavor to discover what methods 
can be used to protect pasture lands and crops from radioactive 
fallout. 

Your constituents have had no voice and no vote to determine 
for themselves whether or not they wish to take Dr. Willard Libby’s 
“calculated risk.” It is not for one man or for a commission to decide 
for us, in a Democracy, whether or not we wish our children to 
face the possibility of leukemia or other diseases associated with 
excess amounts of radiation. 

It is my feeling that while this milkshed area is being tested 
for Strontium 90 content that I can no longer subject my children 
to the possibility of doses of Strontium 90 with their calcium. 


With this in mind, I am cancelling my milk and dairy products 
order until such time as dairy associations and milk processors find 
some method of determining the degree of radioactive content of 
milk as it comes from the farm; or until it becomes legally enforce- 
able to require all dairies to do so; or until all artificially induced 
radioactive fallout has ceased and nuclear arms testing has become 


a thing of the past. 


CC American Dairy Association 


Atomic Energy Commission 





This is a regrettable course of action in a farm community but 
the future health of my family requires the use of dairy substitutions 
from now until that undetermined future when I can be assured that 
our pasture lands are no longer subject to radioactive fallout, or 
our milk is tested for Strontium 90 content. 

My family has “outgrown its need” for Strontium 90. 


Sincerely yours, 


ELIZABETH B. KLEEMAN 


Borden’s Milk, Springfield, Ohio 


(Mrs. Walter, Jr.) 








have the same holding qualities as the 
home dispenser. Perhaps the final 
answer is a combination of the two 
methods: home dispensers for the very 
large users, and a multiple quart price 
for the people who do not quite have 
enough purchases to warrant the in- 
stallation of a home dispenser. The 
goal, of course, is to bring the large 
volume users back into the retail fold 
where the volume they represent can 
be more easily controlled by the dairy 
company. 


Summation 

The dairy business in most areas is 
characterized by unfair and unethical 
practices because of individual dairies 
attempting to gain control over large 
volume outlets. By using such com- 
petitive tactics, dairies are blindly 
forcing themselves into a corner. They 


are relinquishing management control 
over sales policies in favor of the 
supermarket owners. In making sales 
policies we should not be _ thinking 
about today. Rather, we should be 
thinking about the hundreds of to- 
morrows. Several dairy companies 
have seen the writing on the wall and 
have purchased supermarkets of their 
own in order to protect a market for 
their dairy products. 

Another answer to the problem, al- 
though: not a panacea, is to protect 
every ounce of unstable volume with 
an ounce of stable retail volume. Pro- 
tect the future of your business by 
giving attention to methods of in- 
creasing retail volume. If you have a 
sound retail business, there is little 
danger of your doors being closed be- 
cause of captive markets and unethical 
practices. 
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The gas that keeps the GO in stop-and-go driving 


...GOOD GULF! 


Light load, low temperature, stop-and-go driv- omy oil specifically developed for stop-and-go 
ing—on tight schedules, day after day—is just operation. For greater all-around fleet econ- 
about the toughest treatment your truck en- omy, use Good Gulf gasoline and Gulf Traffic 
gines can get. For dependable, top engine per- Motor Oil S-1. Call your nearest Gulf office. 


formance, use Good Gulf gasoline! 

Good Gulf is cleaner burning. It fights harm- 
ful deposits which cause cylinder wear, starve 
lube systems, steal engine power. It helps you 
avoid troubles caused by sticking valves, stick- 
ing carburetor parts. Gum-free Good Gulf 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


‘ : ; 1822 Gulf Building 
helps your engines deliver their full-rated Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


power and top mileage. 
The perfect teammate for Good Gulf gaso- 
line is Gulf Traffic Motor Oil S-1 .. . new econ- 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
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AN AUTHORITY ON THE EQUIPMENT 
GIVES SOME SOUND ADVICE ON USING - - - 





The Homogenizer as a Timing Pump | 


F YOU HAVE, or are planning to 
have, an HTST pasteurizer in your 
operation, the chances are that you 

have thought of using your homoge- 
nizer as the metering or timing pump 
for the system. It will pay you to look 
carefully at the arguments for and 
against such use. 


You may be told that since the 
homogenizer is a positive pump, it is 
unnecessary to add another positive 
pump to time the system —by elim- 
inating the rotary type positive pump, 
you will have one less pump to buy, 
clean and maintain. There, briefly, are 
the reasons for this method of opera- 
tion. If you feel that they outweigh 
the reasons against it which will be 
presented then make a 
choice based on an intelligent estimate 
of the advantages and disadvantages. 


here, you 


A piston type homogenizer is a high 
pressure pump. High pressure pumps 
can pull relatively high vacuum under 
certain conditions but no high pres- 
sure pump was ever designed or in- 
tended to pull vacuum when pumping 
against high pressure. The strongest 
limiting factor is the product tempera- 
ture. In order to understand this, you 
must look at a power pump practical 
suction lift curve as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. We are interested primarily 
in what is involved in the temperature 
range of milk and milk products in an 
HTST system. You will note two 
curves —one marked “Practical Suc- 
tion Lift” and the other marked “The- 
oretical Suction Lift Not Attainable 
in Practice.” The first must be used 
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Fig. 1. Power Pump Practcial Suction Lift Curve 


for good engineering. The zero on the 
bottom scale is a starting point, the 
figures to the left giving the suction 
head in feet necessary to keep a prod- 
uct from flashing at the temperature 
indicated on the practical suction lift 
curve directly above the figures. The 
figures to the right of the zero are 
suction lift in feet and can be trans- 
lated into inches of vacuum by multi- 
plying by .882. These negative lift 
figures cannot be exceeded without 
flashing the product in the cylinder. 


To be specific, we know that the 
average regenerative temperature is 
140°F. Following the 140°F. line to 
the practical suction lift curve and 
running down to the suction lift fig- 
ures, shows the maximum suction lift 


possible without flashing to be slightly 
under 7 feet, which is just over 6 
inches of vacuum. There will be vari- 
ations from these figures, depending 
on the capacity of the individual power 
pump or homogenizer. The slower 
the machine runs, the less restriction 
will be found in the suction valves 
and, therefore, a higher suction lift 
can be obtained without flashing. 
Conversely, high speed machines can- 
not exert as much suction lift without 
flashing as .those built to run slower. 

The question is next asked: “Just 
what is flashing?” Pulling suction 
(vacuum) on a hot product will first 
pull the dissolved gases out of sus- 
pension and then, almost instantly, 
will lower the boiling point of the 
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Cherokee’s municipal water supply 
measures a rock-smashing 120 grains 
— probably the hardest in the U. S 
If you’re stuck with scale forma- 
} tion and filmy bottles, and your water 
seems this hard, HW Soaker Alkali*® 

will make your bottles come clean! 
This DIAMOND compound contains 
Honest caustic soda, complex phosphates and 
wetting agents. You add nothing. No 
water softeners or other additives. 
e HW Soaker completely softens hard 
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Your DIAMOND Representative can 
recommend the right bottle-washing 
compounds and equipment cleaners 
for your operation. Get in touch with 
him now — or order from one of the 
distributors listed below. DIAMOND 
ALKALI COMPANY, 300 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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product, causing it actually to boil 
or vaporize. The result is that when 
the plunger reaches the end of its suc- 
tion stroke, the cylinder, instead of 
being completely filled with incom- 
pressible liquid, is filled partially with 
liquid and partially with vapor. When 
it starts forward, the vapor is easily 
recompressed, with practically no load 
against the machine, and during this 
time, the plunger is travelling at an 
increasing rate of speed. Suddenly 
the gases are all compressed and the 
plunger slams into the solid wall of 
liquid. The liquid is incompressible; 
so a tremendous shock load is instantly 
developed. These shock loads result 
in a so-called “knocking” or pounding 
in the machine. 


These shock loads do not register 
on the pressure gauge because they 
are so brief in duration and because 
the gauge is dampened internally to 
protect it from severe pulsation. How- 
ever, through strain gauge measuring 
techniques, the loads have been found 
to run as much as three times the 
gauge reading. Translating this into 
actual conditions, if you are operating 
at 2,500 p.s.i., the shock load on 
every stroke of every plunger could 
run as high as 7,500 p.s.i. This, of 
course, is far greater than standard 
milk homogenizers are designed to 
withstand for continuous duty. 


Because metal fatigue starts to de- 
velop with the first load which is 
applied to the machine in excess of 
its designed strength, shock loads can 
have only one ultimate result: a con- 
tinuous, gradual change in the metal, 
due to fatigue, until the metal finally 
fails completely. All the cylinder parts 
and gaskets, the bearings, the eccen- 
tric shaft, the drive shaft, and the 
gears take the overload, and all are 
affected. 


From the foregoing, it is evident 
that if the suction pressure on the 
average homogenizer exceeds 6 inches 
to 7 inches of vacuum — flashing, 
load, and metal fatigue all 
Since there are few HTST 
systems designed to operate at less 
than 6 inches of vacuum on the suc- 
tion line pulling through the raw milk 
regenerator, it is 


shock 
follow. 


obviously being 
“penny wise and pound foolish” to 
operate an homogenizer under these 
conditions. 


The standard rotary type positive 
pump, normally used as the timing 
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pump, can handle these vacuums for 
several reasons. In the first place, the 
pump shafts are turning at a constant 
speed, quite different from a recipro- 
cating plunger type pump. In the 
second place, the positive 
pumps are not high pressure pumps, 
and any shock loading involved would 
be insignificant compared to the load 
in a pump operating against high 
pressure. 


rotary 


Thirdly, a rotary positive 
pump has no suction valves to cause 
restriction against the inflow of prod- 
uct. To bear out our point, however, 
even in this type of pump, the manu- 





Bob Pray is a_ remarkably 
articulate engineer on the staff 
of the Manton-Gaulin 
facturing Company. 


Manu- 
A familiar 
figure among dairy plant oper- 
ators and equipment manufact- 
urers from coast to coast he is 
one of the leading 
authorities on homogenizers. He 
writes with an appreciation of 
the practical problems of run- 
ning a milk plant. 


nations 











facturers advise that excessive wear 
will result when the pump is operated 
under high vacuum conditions. This 
wear is also accelerated when they 
pump against high pressures. 


Probably the point most often over- 
looked is that it has been proven that 
the best quality homogenized milk is 
obtained by installing the homoge- 
nizer in a position so that the milk is 
homogenized at 160°F. to 170°F. 
Since this obviously cannot be done 
when the homogenizer is used as the 
timing pump, such use entails a com- 
promise with quality which does not 
make sense in this competitive age. 


In most operations, cream line as 
well as homogenized must be handled 
through the system. In most homog- 
enizers, it is necessary to remove the 
homogenizing valves in order to pre- 
vent damage to the cream line. This 
means that a clean unit must be 
opened up and handled before the 
day’s run has been completed. This, 
of course, should be avoided if 
possible. 


From the foregoing, it would appear 
that the use of the homogenizer as 
the sole metering pump is normally 
not good practice, and that a rotary 
positive type timing pump should be 


used. However, you will note that one 
of the primary reasons against the use 
of homogenizer timing is the ques- 
tion of negative suction pressure. If 
arrangements can be made to reduce 
or eliminate the negative suction pres- 
sure, there would then be no me- 
chanical reason why the homogenizer 
should not be used as the sole meter- 
ing pump. There are many other con- 
siderations against such use, such as 
lack of flexibility with different prod- 
ucts because of the constant speed of 
the homogenizer, but we will now 
deal primarily with the negative pres- 
sure aspect. 


To reduce or eliminate the suction 
pressure, several steps may be taken. 
It is possible to use a centrifugal, so- 
called “booster pump” between the 
balance tank and the _ regenerator, 
pushing the product either partially 
through or all the way through the 
regenerator, arriving at the homoge- 
nizer under pressure. Under the USPH 
and most state codes, if this system is 
used, a pressure differential switch 
must be tied in, which will not allow 
the booster pump to operate unless or 
until the pressure on the pasteurized 
side of the regenerator exceeds that 
in the raw milk side. With normal 
plating arrangements, it would not be 
possible to push all the way through 
the raw milk regenerator, arriving at 
the homogenizer under pressure, with- 
out reversing that balance, in which 
case the booster pump could not run. 
To overcome this, it is possible to in- 
stall a sanitary orifice fitting in the 
discharge from the pasteurized section 
of the regenerator. This would apply 
pressure back through the pasteurized 
regenerator, heater, holding tube, etc. 
to the homogenizer discharge but 
would be so sized that it would main- 
tain a greater pressure on the pas- 
teurized regenerator outlet than the 
pressure on the raw milk regenerator 
inlet. Of course, the booster pump 
would still not operate in diverted 
flow and the homogenizer would be 
required to pull the product through 


on start up. However, the homoge- 


nizer would not then be operating 
under pressure; so no damage should 
result. 


Another method which has been 
used is to install a centrifugal pump 
between the balance tank and the raw 
milk regenerator and another booster 
pump between the rew milk regener- 


(Please Turn to Page 94) 
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A Group of Independent Firms Have 
Formed a New Organization Known as the 


National Independent 
Dairies Association 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


NEW TRADE ASSOCIATION 
A KNOWN AS the National 

Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion was formed on May 28, according 
to an announcement from J. W. Park- 
man, Jr., president of the new organi- 
zation. Mr. Parkman, who is also 
president of Dothan Ice Cream 
Company, Dothan, Alabama told the 
American Milk Review that the 
association was designed to meet the 
needs of independent dairy plant 
operators for advice and counsel on 
the provisions and interpretations of 
the complex body of laws under which 
today’s business community must 
operate. 


Mr. Parkman, a member and 
director of the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, was 
emphatic in stating that the new 
organization does not intend to conflict 
with or compete with the work and 
influence of existing national trade 
associations. “We are not organized 
against anybody or anything,” he 
said. “The work that the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation and the Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers carry on is extremely 
valuable. I plan to continue my 
membership and participation in the 
ice cream association. However, the 
existing national associations represent 
the interests of the dairy industry as 
a whole, large plants and small, chain 
organizations and independents. Be- 
cause of this broad industry-wide 
membership it’s difficult if not impos- 
sible for them to give special attention 
to the needs peculiar to one group. 
The National Independent Dairies 
Association was developed to meet 
the specific needs of independent 
dairy companies.” 

The new organization has retained 
Mr. D. C. Daniel of Washington, D.C. 
as general counsel. Mr. Daniel comes 
from Paris, Tennessee where he 
practiced law and held the office of 
City Attorney. He came to Washing- 
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Officers and Directors of the National Independent Dairies Association are, front row, 
left to right, Clyde Fruit, Edwardsville Creamery Co., Edwardsville, Ill.; Roy Wells, Wells’ 
Blue Bunny Ice Cream, Sioux City, lowa; J. W. Parkman, Jr., Dothan Ice Cream Co., Dothan, 
Ala.; John Parkin, Parkin Ice Cream Co., Marshfield, Wis.; D. C. Daniel, Washington, D. C. 


Second row, left to right: 


Hearn W. Tidwell, Southern Ice Cream Co., Memphis, Tenn.; L. A. Perkins, Armstrong 
Creamery Co., Wichita, Kan.; J. F. Ford, Ford Ice Cream Co., Newton, Miss.; N. D. Brook- 
shire, Jr., Brookshire Ice Cream Co., Meridian, Miss.; R. P. Roth, Jr., Roth Dairy Co., 
Centralia, Ill.; J. E. Stovall, Coffee County Creamery, Inc., Douglas, Ga.; Eugene R. Gehl, 
Gehl Guernsey Farms, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; B. B. George, Jr., Aristocrat Ice Cream Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Third row, left to right: 


Ransom Bennett, Jr., Bennett Creamery Co., Ottawa, Kan.; James S. Merritt, Southern 
Ice Cream Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Melvin G. Ness, Home Milk Products, Biloxi, Miss.; 
Elio Passaglia, Deluxe Ice Cream Co., Chicago, Ill.; C. Louis Crossfield, Crossfield Ice 
Cream Co., Gadsden, Ala.; W. A. McDonald, McDonald Dairy Company, Flint, Mich. 


ton as Secretary to a Tennessee 
Congressman and remained in Gov- 
ernment service until 1953. He was 
a trial attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission for eight years, served as 
a naval officer during World War II, 
went back to the Commission when 
the war was over and became Secre- 
tary and Executive Director on 
January 5, 1949. He left the Federal 
Trade Commission on August 21, 
1953 to engage in private law practice 
in Washington. 


The selection of a man with such 
a broad background in the administra- 


tion of trade law is a pretty good 
indication of the purpose of the new 
organization. Mr. Daniel points out 
that the great body of administrative 
law_ which has been created in recent 
years is virtually unknown territory to 
the average small businessman. Such 
things as the Capper-Volstead Act, 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the Sher- 
man Antitrust laws are the more 
familiar examples of this type of 
regulatory law under which business 
must operate. “There are so many 
complex laws,” Mr. Daniel says, “that 
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it is difficult for businessmen to under- 
stand them and even more difficult 
to keep abreast of the interpretations 
that evolve as the laws are applied 
to the day to day operations of the 
business community. Clearly a major 
function of the National Independent 
Dairies Association will be to advise 
members of the existing laws and 
what must be 
comply.” 


done in order to 


Both Mr. Daniel and Mr. Dothan 
felt that present legal counsel em- 
ployed by independent businessmen 
were likely to be local lawyers who 
were not especially familiar with 
administrative law. Furthermore, the 
size of the business carried on by 
an independent ice cream or milk 
distributor usually is not big enough 
to sustain the expense of a Washing- 
ton specialist. Although a specialist 
might be needed, individual dairy 
firms can seldom afford one. This is 
the blank spot that the National 
Independent Dairies Association seeks 
to eliminate by retaining Mr. Daniel. 


The advent of the new trade asso- 
ciation will inevitably raise some 
questions concerning its relationship 
to existing national associations in the 
dairy industry. The editor of the 
American Milk Review concluded his 
discussions with Mr. Parkman and 
Mr. Daniel with the impression that 
they were two very able men who 
had the highest respect for both the 
Milk Industry Foundation and the 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. They repeatedly em- 
phasized the important industry-wide 
function of these two associations and 
said that they thought it would be 
a good thing for members of the 
National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion to belong to one or the other or 


both of these national organizations. 
They stated without reservation that 
the new association was in no sense 
a criticism of the work or policies of 


either the Foundation or the Ice 
Cream association. 
Richard L. Werner, Executive 


Director of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, told the American Milk Review 
that while there would probably be 
some duplication in membership he 
did not feel that the birth of the new 
association created a competitive situ- 
ation. Mr. Werner reaffirmed the Milk 
Industry Foundation’s position “to 
fight for things that are judged by a 
well balanced Board of Directors 
made up of independent, regional and 
national milk companies, to be for 
the best interest of the fluid milk 
industry.” 


Alleged Domination 


There has been some talk to the 
effect that the National Independent 
Dairies Association is a_ reaction 
against an alleged domination of the 
existing national organizations by the 
large national and regional dairy 
companies. This attitude, more or less 
chronic, has manifested itself from 
time to time for a number of years. 
The associations deny this allegation 
and point to the fact that a major 
portion of their membership is made 
up of independent dairies who are 
prominently represented on the boards 
of directors. Nevertheless, competition 
being what it is, the charge persists 
in popping up. It reached fairly vigor- 
ous proportions last fall when both 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers and the Milk 
Industry Foundation actively entered 
the legislative lists on the controversial 
question of income tax exemption for 


cooperatives. Some handbills, charging 
that the action was the result of large 
company influence, were distributed 
in various hotels at Atlantic City dur- 
ing the dairy show last fall. 


Competition with national and 
regional distributors is an experience 
that most independent milk handlers 
have in common. It would be surpris- 
ing indeed if that common competitive 
experience did not exercise some 
influence on the present and future 
thinking of independent dairy firms, 
It is not at all difficult to understand 
how resentment, born in the market 
place, could carry over into relation- 
ships in a trade organization. We 
have encountered several instances in 
which local and State trade associa- 
tions have been faced with trying 
membership problems as a result of 
competitive situations in the market. 
However, as far as the National 
Independent Dairies Association is 
concerned, although there is doubt- 
less some feeling among individual 
members, we could find no evidence 
in our conversations with Mr. Park- 
man and Mr. Daniel that the new 
organization was a product of ani- 
mosity. 


Competition can produce either 
deterioration or progress depending 
upon its nature. To a_ substantial 
degree the new association is the 
result of the positive kind of competi- 
tion that exercises an elevating influ- 
ence. To know the law, to know how 
to operate most effectively under it, 
is clearly a competitive advantage if 
enjoyed by one firm and not by 
another. The chain organizations, 
through their well staffed legal depart- 


ments, are presumably well advised 


(Please Turn to Page 92) 
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The personal contact between a dairy farmer 
and milk hauler are very 
determining the producer-dealer relationship, 
to a 
University of Wisconsin. As dairy firms grow 
in size fieldmen and haulers become the 
crucial link between farmer and plant. 


important in 


study conducted at the 


Why Does a Producer Switch Dealers? 


HILE PRICE is a substantial 

influence in the relationship 

between producer and pro- 
cessor, other factors also influence the 
producer’s decision to stay with or 
leave the processor to whom he is 
selling his milk. 

This is one of the results of a 
survey recently concluded by Robert 
L. Clodius, Darrell F. Fienup and 
R. Larry Kristjanson at the University 
of Wisconsin. Mr. 
associate 


Clodius is an 
professor of agricultural 
economics, and the Messrs. Fienup and 
Kristjanson are former instructors at 
that institution. 


The report of the study is called 
“Procurement Policies and Practices of 
a Selected Group of Dairy Processing 
Firms, Part 2 Managerial Aspects of 
Price and Nonprice Competitive Be- 
havior Among Nine Dairy Processing 
Firms.” 

The authors say that three conclu- 
sions stand out: The effects of one 
firm’s procurement decisions upon 
another must be taken into account. 
Management cannot afford to rest on 
its oars, or the firm will lose out in 
the procurement race. The personal 
contact and services provided by 
fieldmen and haulers are extremely 
important. 


These conclusions are 
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By HERBERT SAAL 


equally applicable to large and small 
plants if they are to survive in the 
competitive struggle. 

Of the nine firms interviewed in 
the eight 
counties where the study was made, 
seven buy almost 50 percent of the 
milk produced in the area. The other 
two are comparatively 


northwestern Wisconsin 


small pur- 
chasers along with the rest of the 
processors—some 47—in the area. 


In general, non-price factors are 
emphasized in procurement and the 
firms follow average pricing policies. 
This is especially true of the large 
firms which dominate the market in 
the area. Buyers are relatively few in 
relation to sellers, buyers’ supply areas 
are closely interwoven, informal live- 
and-let-live policies are found between 
certain groups of firms, and producers 





This 


study 


article is based on a 
entitled 
Policies and Practicies of a 
Selected Group of Dairy Proces- 
sing Firms.” Copies of the com- 
plete report may be secured by 
writing to Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Wisconsin, 


“Procurement 


Madison, Wisconsin. 











are believed to be quite unresponsive 
to price within a less than five cent 
range of variation. Pricing policies that 
result are non-aggressive or average. 

In the decision that management 
makes as to what price to set, prices 
of competing firms seem most influen- 
tial. Because of great interdependence 
among large firms, 
taken as a working principle. Prices 
are not identical but are usually within 
a two- to five-cent range. 


coexistence is 


To get producers to change from 
one processor to another, fieldmen 
and managers believe a firm must pay 
consistently five cents above the aver- 
age. 


At least two firms in the study area 
had been consistently following a 
higher-than-average price policy, with 
substantial gains in patron numbers. 

The study distinguishes between 
two ‘aspects of procurement. One in- 
volves getting patrons; the 
keeping them. A high price attracts 
patrons, but a patron gained on price 
is likely to switch firms as price falls. 
Fieldmen seem primarily useful in 


other, 


gaining new patrons (selling the plant) 
but the hauler is most influential in 
keeping patrons. If farmers like their 
hauler, this usually holds them more 
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than anything else. The patronage of 
a firm seems more stable if patrons 
are held by personal and service in- 
ducements rather than by high prices 
alone. 


Non-price services complement av- 
erage pricing policies. In large firms, 
the relative cost of fieldmen and non- 
price services (excluding milk cans) 
is slight compared to the potential 
good will associated with them. To 
increase patrons by price manipulation 
means that the increase must be paid 
to all producers. The use of fieldmen 
and service can be concentrated where 
needed on the marginal patrons. These 
are some reasons why large firms com- 
pete on a non-price basis. 


The hauling charge, the butterfat 
test of milk, and to a lesser extent the 
pay basis are other factors associated 
with price which affect 
farmers’ net income. 


directly 


Procurement areas of the various 
firms overlap extensively, resulting in 
low density of patrons per mile 
travelled and high collection costs. As 
firms have grown larger and continue 
to expand, they have gone farther 
and farther to attract new patrons and 
to increase their volume. The hauling 
subsidy to milk haulers has been used 
in part to adjust hauling costs so that 
the patrons far from a firm may be 
sought on the same basis as those 
close by. The hauling subsidy is also 
a way of procuring haulers. In large 
firms haulers are especially important 
in maintaining good will between 
individual farmers and the dairy firms, 
yet many haulers have low net in- 
comes. For this reason many poten- 
tially good haulers may not be 
attracted into this occupation without 
subsidy. 

The same beliefs regarding Farmer 
responsiveness to changes in prices 
were found to hold in the case of 
hauling rates. These rates are, in fact, 
quite inflexible and often do not 
change for two or three years. This 
reflects the managers’ opinion that 
hauling rates are not strategic factors 
to be manipulated in short run pro- 
curement decisions. 

Farmers are suspicious of tests. 
They believe that tests are manipu- 


lated, and the great uncertainty asso- 


ciated with test creates important 
problems. This uncertainty is en- 
couraged by fieldmen when _ they 
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solicit new patrons by asking questions 
about the test the farmer is receiving. 
Creating test confusion fits into the 
whole market pattern of 
pricing and price de-emphasis. Under 
present conditions, it is difficult for 
a farmer, uncertain of test to make a 


average 


precise choice among dairy plants. 
Another item of confusion in this 


market is method of payment. Those 
firms having a straight fat method of 





Butterfat tests are another critical area in producer-handler relations. Farmers are inclined 


capacity. Average costs would drop 
10 to 25 cents per hundredweight of 
milk handled if output could be in- 
creased to capacity. Thus there is a 
marked cost incentive during most of 
the year to compete actively for new 
patrons. 

What happens to competition among 
large firms in the future is conjectural. 
A large and steady volume of milk 


is necessary for an efficient operation. 


d 


to be suspicious of tests. It is not uncommon to find a belief that tests are manipulated. 
Accurate testing by qualified people and fieldmen who reflect that accuracy is an important 
item in maintaining good relations with producers. 


payment attempt to use it to advan- 
tage as this is the traditional basis for 
payment and high test producers feel 
they benefit. While the fats and solids 
method is more equitable, some 
farmers do not trust it. The fact that 
different firms use different methods 
of payment further complicates the 
price picture. Farmers may be more 
easily confused when prices are not 
directly comparable. 

In the market under surveillance, 
it was found that competition was 
fairly effective. Small firms compete 
actively with large firms. As these 
firms now buy about 50 percent of 
the milk in the area, they cannot be 
disregarded by the large firms. 


Another factor promoting competi- 
tion is the tendency toward excess 
capacity among the processing firms. 
In the slack production season in the 
fall of 1954, managers estimated they 
were operating 30 to 50 percent of 


As large firms continue to grow and 
small firms become fewer, large firms 
must get additional patrons from each 
other if milk supplies are limited. In 
any market consisting of only a few 
large firms, the possibility of collusion 
becomes greater. In the present 
market, however, about half the large 
While these 
cooperatives follow basically the same 
price and procurement policies as 
large corporate firms today, their con- 


tinued presence in the future as an 


firms are CC 0perat ives. 


alternative for farmers seems the best 


assurance of effective competitive 
forces in the farmer’s interest. Compe- 
tition may be on the level of large 


corporations vs. large cooperatives. 
One practical recommendation in- 
volves the farmer’s need for accurate 
information on prices paid by compet- 
ing plants in his area. The general 


(Please Turn to Page 90) 
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“Change-over to Stainless Steel dispensers 
reduced milk costs 25%,” 


“Over-all operational expenses were 
reduced 11.1% and serving time was 
bettered by at least 50%,” continues 
Miss McKenzie. “In addition, the 
milk is constantly chilled, the dis- 
pensers are sanitary, easy to keep 
clean, completely corrosion-resistant, 
and certainly more inviting to our 
1,350 youngsters. 

“Most important are the extra 
glasses of milk sold each day. With 
containers, we were fortunate to dis- 
pose of the day’s supply. Now our 
daily over-sales vary from 8 to 80 
glasses. We attribute this to the in- 
viting appearance of the dispensers. 

“Like any school, space is at a 
premium, and the five square feet we 
gained as a result of eliminating the 
previously required milk cooler has 
proved most beneficial to us. We just 
stand the two dispensers on top of 
the serving counter and never touch 
them except for cleaning, loading or 
serving. And they are most attrac- 
tive, adding to the decor of the 
room.” 

This story doesn’t end here. The 
dairies engaged in supplying schools 
with milk have found that Stainless 


says Ann McKenzie, Manager, Wisher School Cafeteria 
Laurel, Miss. 


Steel dispensers make their job 
easier, too. They can supply more 
milk, more economically. They can 
be sure that it will be fresh, clean and 
cold, and chance of milk return will 
be greatly reduced. For more infor- 
mation, write United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





USS STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS * STRIP * PLATES * BARS * BILLETS * PIPE * TUBES * WIRE * SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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This is a general view of the large milking barn. Cattle are 
housed and fed in pole type barns just to the left of the 
milking barn. 


The California -Florida Technique of 





Pole barn, enclosed on three sides and opening onto the 
feeding area, has proven satisfactory in sub-zero weather. 
Sawdust is used for bedding. 


Large Herd, Large Volume Production 
Is Being Tried in Massachusetts 


DEVELOPMENT with a pro- 


found potential 


! Mio: the dairy industry is in 
practical operation at Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


revolutionary 


Using pen stables and 
feed lot techniques, Donald Grant, 
owner of Norwood’s, Inc., a gallon 
jug, cash and carry milk store enter- 
prise, has adopted the large herd, 
large volume method of milk produc- 
tion, common in California and Flor- 
ida, to the more rigorous climate of 
the At the present 
time Mr. Grant is milking a herd of 
425 Holstein cows. 


northern states. 
His future plans 
call for increasing the herd until it 
hits the thousand mark. 


In California and Florida milk pro- 
duction has been divorced from the 
traditional farm operations associated 
with dairying. In the Los Angeles 
area especially has this method been 
brought to its ultimate refinement. 
There, cows are held in corrals, 30 
cows to a corral, with all feed sup- 
plies hauled in from specialized feed 
producing farms. No replacements are 
raised. When a cow’s production gets 
down 


below a specified level she is 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


sold and a new animal, imported from 
takes her 
place. Milking is done by union milk- 


Minnesota or Wisconsin, 
ers who do nothing but milk cows 
eight hours a day. It is the applica- 
tion of production line procedures to 
the business of making milk. 


In Amherst Mr. Grant is following 
a similar program. Cows are divided 
up into groups or strings of 40 ani- 
mals each. They are held in a paved 
feeding lot where a pole type barn 
provides shelter. During the summer 
months green feed is hauled to the 
feed lot from fields where it has been 
harvested by a field chopper. This is 
supplemented by heavy feedings of 
brewery grain served by a mobile 
mechanical feeder. Additional grain is 
fed to the animals when they are in 
their stalls at milking time. In the 
winter when the green feed is not 
available hay and silage form the 
roughage ration. 


The cows are milked three times a 
day so that three eight hour shifts of 
A. shift 
Two of the men 
are milkers. The third man is a work 


milkers are employed. con- 


sists of three men. 


ing foreman who does the feeding, 
provides the supervision, and_ helps 
the other two with the cleanup when 
the milking is finished. Together the 
three men milk better than 400 cows 
in eight hours. 


A pipeline milking setup is used. 
Milk passes through the lines to a di- 
rect expansion cooler and then into an 
800 gallon bulk tank. The lines are 
cleaned in place. 

The replacement program follows 
the California-Florida pattern. The 
cows are Canadian imports that are 
purchased on a guaranteed produc- 
tion basis. They must be T-B and 
Brucellosis free and produce a mini- 
mum of fifty pounds of milk a day 
within ten days after purchase. The 
cows must have just freshened or be 
about to calve. Mr. Grant says that 
he prefers to buy the animals just 
prior to calving. He will carry the 
cows for the first ten days. If they 
do not calve in that period then the 
cost of maintaining the cows until 
they do calve is borne by the seller. 

Cows are milked for one lactation. 
Minimum terminal production is set 
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At TWIN PINES DAIRY, Detroit, Mich. Automatic 
Casing Machines Load Quirk Bottle Cases. 





Quirk Cases with Automatic Stackers at DETROIT 
CREAMERY, Detroit, Mich. 
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425 cows are held in the feed lots. Paved area between the 
fed bunkers and the barn is scraped daily. This area was in 
the process of being scraped when the picture was taken. 


Feed is hauled to the cows. Here a load of green feed just in 
from the fields is being unloaded directly into the feed bunkers. 
Brewery grain, fed by automatic 


unloader, is also used. 





Interior of milking barn shows pipeline milker and well lighted, 
ne 





9 t for cows. 
Canadian cattle, are heavy producers. 


at approximately 25 pounds. When 
that point is reached the cows are 
shipped to the slaughter house where 
they are turned into hamburger. The 
hamburger is packaged and distrib- 
uted through Norwood stores. The 
current price is 69 cents a pound. 

The question of buying, milking, 
and selling versus a breeding pro- 
gram to produce home-grown replace- 
ments has not yet been completely 
resolved. There is a difference of 
about $100 per cow between the pur- 
chase price and the hamburger price. 
However, the animals are milked 
about two months longer than they 
would be if a regular breeding pro- 
The major 
problem appears to be one of facili- 
ties. To fill in the two months pro- 


gram were carried on. 


duction that he now has but would 


lose if the cows were bred and rested 
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The animals, 
They are purchased 
with a 50 pound a day guarantee within ten days of arrival. 


mostly 


would require an additional 80 cows, 
Mr. Grant says. Furthermore a sepa- 
rate farm would be required, too, for 
the dry cows which would be an ex- 
tensive and expensive operation. In 
California we have seen both meth- 
ods of replacement used. The famed 
Angeles milk producing area 
where 123,000 cows are concentrated 
in 17 square miles of corrals uses the 
milk and sell method. Equally famed 
Adohr Farms, with a milking herd of 
1400 animals the last time we were 


Los 


out there, raises its own replacements. 
Whether he will eventually shift to 
home grown replacements Mr. Grant 
does not know. His present program 
is still less than a year old but ap- 
pears to be working satisfactorily. On 
the other hand that $100 difference 
between buying and selling prices 
adds up to $40,000 a year for the 
herd. 


High command at the farm 

Norwood’s, Inc., P. B. Bahre, Farm Manager, and Dr. H. W. 

Edmonds, fulltime veterinarian in charge of herd health. Three 
shifts of milkers milk the entire herd three times a day. 


are Donald Grant, owner of 


Whenever large numbers of living 
things are concentrated in one place 
health and sanitation problems _be- 
come accentuated. Mr. Grant retains 
Dr. H. W. Edmonds as a full time 
veterinarian. Dr. Edmonds checks the 
animals against the T-B and Brucel- 
losis free guarantee. In addition the 
state tests for T-B. Mastitis presents 
a continuous problem as it does in 
practically any herd. Standard mas- 
titis control practices are followed by 
the milkers under Dr. Edmonds direc- 


tion. health 


Biggest sanitation and 
problem is the manure. 


A herd of 425 cows produces a 
whale of lot of manure. The paved 
feed lot is scraped each day and the 
pen barn is cleaned out twice a year. 
What to do with manure is the prob- 
Originally Mr. Grant planned 


upon selling it to tobacco growers in 


lem. 
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... because their compact shape speeds loading, 
increases machine capacity up to 30%! 


In either the half-pint or the popular 14-quart size, Canco cartons 
offer the vending machine operator major savings. Because of their flat 
tops, they stack perfectly, load faster, increase machine capacity as 
much as 30%, compared to any other type of paper container. 


Just as important, the vendor’s customers like the Canco carton. 


This basicall : : ‘ : il d ... KNOWN BY 
is hasically suncrior Container is easier —_ inse. provide mye ; 
is basically superior container is easier to open and close, provides THE FAMOUS CANCO OVAL 
“controlled pouring,” is compact, sturdy, sanitary, handsome. No 


wonder it’s everybody’s favorite. 


Ask the Canco representative to tell you more! A M HE; R I C A N 
Ask your customers which carton they prefer! C A N p> 


Ask housewives, vendors, teachers, grocers—ask some children, too. Show them 


the Canco carton—any size—along with any other milk container you choose. ( : O N | PA N Y 


You'll find the preference is overwhelmingly for Canco! 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢« SAN FRANCISCO 
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How 
ever, a few days ago he purchased a 
large grass producing farm nearby and 
now expects to use all of the manure 
in the production of roughage. Pres- 
ent plans call for twenty tons to the 
acre but will be stepped up higher if 
the situation warrants greater fertil- 
ization. 


the fertile Connecticut Valley. 


Sawdust is used for bedding. Two 
cords of new sawdust per day are 
used in each pen barn. This poses a 
question of supply. The number of 
sawmills in a given area is limited. 
Mr. Grant has met this problem by 
purchasing a wood grinding machine 
such as the tree surgery people use. 
The new farm that he has purchased 
has some fairly extensive woodlots 
which will be used as the raw mate- 
rial for the bedding supply. 

Weather is a big problem in both 
sanitation and herd health. When it 
rains the feed lot is likely to be rather 
soupy until the scrapers can get in to 
perform their daily cleanup. The cows 
get pretty well spattered around the 
legs and track substantial amounts of 
manure into the milking barn. The 
day that I visited the farm a heavy 
rain had fallen the night before. Two 
tractors with scrapers and scoops were 
engaged in the cleanup chore but 
there was a marked contrast between 
the feed lot cattle and a string of 
cows that were on pasture. During 
dry weather the feed lot and conse- 
quently the cows are much cleaner. 

One of the biggest barriers to the 
California-Florida technique in north- 
ern regions has been temperature. 
Can the cows stand the low tempera- 
tures that characterize winters in New 
England, Wisconsin and Minnesota? 
Mr. Grant has carried the herd 
through one winter in which the ther- 
mometer hit 30 degrees below zero. 


He says that there was not a single 
frozen ear, teat or other body ex- 
tremity. The most noticeable effect of 
the extreme cold was a drop in milk 
production due to a reluctance of the 
cattle to eat until the sun came up to 
warm the feeding area. “The drop 
in production was not great but it 
was noticeable,” Mr. Grant said. “The 
thing for use to do is to feed when 
the cows are ready to eat. But there 
is no question, judging from our ex- 
perience, that the pole barn with 
adequate bedding provides satisfac- 
tory shelter and warmth for cattle at 
extremely low temperatures.” 


Cost and Quality 

were the two 
principal reasons for undertaking this 
venture into large scale milk produc- 
tion. “I’m sure that we can produce 
milk at a lower cost with this system 
than what we would have to pay on 
the open market,” Mr. Grant declares. 
“We have our feed costs down to 19 
cents a gallon now and I expect to 
get them down to 15 cents a gallon.” 


Cost and quality 


Type of milk as well as quality 
was a reason for using this produc- 
tion method. Obviously the applica- 
tion of a quality control program is 
easier when it 
herd than it 


concerns your own 
is when it involves a 


number of herds each owned by a 


different individual. In addition to 
the quality aspect, however, Mr. 
Grant is trying to produce a milk 


that meets the fats test of the milk 
that he sells so that there will be no 
need to standardize. 

Mr. Grant 


getting experienced help. 


trouble in 
The fact 
of an eight hour day in dairy pro- 


reports no 


duction appears to be a strong attrac- 


tion. The men are not union help as 


Should this 
method of producing milk take root 


they are in California. 


in northern milk producing areas for- 
mation of a milker’s union doubtless 
would become a real possibility. 
The idea of mass production on 
northern dairy farms has been de- 
bated sporadically for several years. 
Walker-Gordon Farms in New Jersey 
milks several hundred cows a day 
using the spectacular Rotolactor. In 
the Walker-Gordon operation the ani- 
mals are owned by individual farmers 
them on the Walker- 
Gordon premises during their lacta- 
take back to their 
own farms when they are dry. Hy- 


who house 


tion and them 
Crest Farms near Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts developed a system of rent- 
ing out herds of pure-bred Brown 
Swiss to farmers who sold their milk 
back to Hy-Crest. 
other farms in the northern states that 
have unusually large numbers of milk 
cows but as far as we have been able 
to ascertain Mr. Grant is the first to 
utilize, in its original form, the Cali- 
fornia-Florida technique. 


There are a few 


There is no disposition on our part 
to see Mr. Grant’s enterprise as the 
dawn of a new era. Many problems, 
most of them details, remain to be 
worked out. But the hard facts are 
that Mr. Grant does have a herd of 
425 cows held in paved feed lots. 
They are being milked three times a 
day by 3-man crews working eight 
hour shifts. He is feeding at the rate 
of 19 cents a gallon of milk. He has 
weathered a winter. If it 
should transpire that this method of 
producing milk is a low cost method, 
if Mr. Grant demonstrates 
sively its practicality in the northern 
states then we may indeed face a 
period of 


severe 


conclu- 


new and trem endous 


change. 





NOW! the most | 


CONVENIENT HALF GALLON 


NO extra labor — NO staples 


@ Make maximum use of your present equipment 


Put consumer appeal on your product in the dairy case 


@ Use Automatic TWIN PAK for Canco, Pure Pak or Sealking 


Handles and bands for 1000 Half Gallons only? 9° 


Write to: EDLO INC., 191 Eighth Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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35% 


Spectrophotometer graph showing fat particle break-up of milk as homogenizing pressures increase. 


ld thi ; 
," Calibrated in % of light transmission ... 100% equals transmission through distilled water. 
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COMPENSATION FOR 
CONTINUED DISABILITY 


NGAGED IN WORK for 
}- the most part, of lifting 

and emptying milk and 
cream cans amounting to three 
and four hundred a day, each 
weighing from 115 to 120 
pounds, an employee of the Kel- 
logg Cooperative Creamery As- 
sociation in Minnesota was dis- 
abled by hernia, hospitalized 
and unable to work for over 
three months. 


Defense to the proceedings 
brought by this man against the 
employer for compensation un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was that this employee’s 
injury was not the consequence 
of his work but merely the de- 
velopment of a hernia, from 
which he was suffering at the 
time he took that job. 


Sustaining an order awarding 
the employee compensation for 
his loss of time and medical ex- 
penses, the Minnesota court said 
that it has frequently been held 
that while an employee may be 
predisposed to hernia or may 
have a congenital weakness and 
predisposition to its develop- 
ment when unusual strain or 
over exertion occurs inducing its 
development, such strain or ex- 
ertion is held the legal cause 
and the consequent disability 


ON THE LEGAL SIDE 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


is ground for a compensation 
award. 

“Likewise,” continued the 
court, “it has been held that 
such exertion need not be some- 
thing extraordinary but merely 
that required in the employee’s 
usual tasks in connection with 
his work and whether the final 
collapse is occasioned by one 
sudden wrench or jerk or occurs 
at the end of a long series of 
jars occasioned by and _ con- 
nected with the work required 
of such employee is immaterial 
insofar as the right to compensa- 
tion therefor is concerned.” 





Balow v. Kellogg Cooperative Cream- 
ery Ass‘n., 78 N.W.2d 430, Minnesota, 
July 6, 1956. 

INSPECTION FEE ORDINANCE 

N A LAWSUIT brought by a 
member of the Des Moines 

Cooperative Association in 
Iowa against that city it was 
asked that an ordinance be de- 
clared invalid which provided, 
in part, that each milk producer 
outside the city of Des Moines 
furnishing milk to milk distribu- 
tors or plants located within the 
city of Des Moines, pay to that 
city an inspection fee of one 
cent per hundred weight of fluid 
milk sold by such producer for 
ultimate use or resale as fluid 
milk. 

For the year ending April 30, 


1954, the court asserted here, 
the total cost of milk inspection 
in that city had been $34,752 
of which producers under this 
ordinance had paid $18,428, the 
balance having been provided 
by the regular city budget. In 
its decision sustaining the ordi- 
nance that court said, 

“As the population of our 
cities has increased and inspec- 
tion has become more vital, the 
question of requiring producers 
to pay a part of the cost of in- 
spection has developed, to assist 
in securing a pure milk supply 
for the inhabitants of our cities 
and towns. 

“There is no specific provision 
granting authority to municipal- 
ities to provide that an inspec- 
tion fee be charged against the 
producers of milk. The question 
herein is whether such power 
exists as incidental to the admin- 
istration of milk inspection. 

“The great weight of modern 
authority supports the provision 
and it is our position that when 
the inspection fee is not in the 
nature of a revenue act but is 
for the purpose of partly or 
wholly meeting the inspection 
expenses, the provision becomes 
a proper incident to the author- 
ity granted under the statute.” 





Felt v. City of Des Moines, 78 
N.W.2d 857, lowa, October 16, 1956 











NEW! MODERN! EFFICIENT! ECONOMICAL!— THE Keadall 
150° AUTOMATIC DUMPING SYSTEM 


LESS INITIAL INVESTMENT . . . LESS SPACE REQUIRED ... 
LESS EQUIPMENT TO MAINTAIN 


PROVIDES — 
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Greater sanitation . . . Better control . . . More accurate com- h 
posite samples . . . Less operator fatigue . . . Less steam required 
to operate ... Less power required (One Power Unit) .. . Fewer 

wearing parts ... Plus the regular features which have made 

KENDALL WASHERS the watchword of the Dairy Industry for 

over 29 years. 


@e KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. - POTSDAM, N. Y. @ 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Vnns FOR SEPTEMBER 


Meet the new Star of our Sales Team... 


erry Como 
onNBC-TV 


New show— 
bigger audience. 


Starting September 14, Amer- 
ican Dairy Association will 
sponsor The Perry Como 
Show, one of TV’s top ten 
programs. * 

Research shows the audience 
is made for selling dairy prod- 
ucts. It’s made up of folks who 
make buying decisions and the 
ones who need to use more 
good dairy foods. 

September commercials in- 
clude three on milk, one on 
butter, one on cheese. 




















*Nielsen and ARB Rating Services. 














Milk in Life Magazine. Milk’s a good refresher any time. 
“Refresh with Milk’’ campaign continues with a one-page ad 
in Life Magazine, September 2. One issue of Life carries the 
milk refreshment story to almost 27 million persons. And 
here’s how we’re suggesting they ‘Refresh with Milk.” 





fu can feel like this 
Selling more dairy foods to more Americans 

AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
ae / Chicago 


- o > 
Cen ededahemenhawmae : ay 
me You never outgrow your need for foods made from milk or ences oe 
————t 
© 1957, AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


{ ...when you refresh with Milk 


e 
— Cy! 
y 
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ERIE 
CRALE 


Every dairyman knows it’s 
natural for milk crates to get 
rough usage. It can’t be helped. 
That’s why milk crates that 
are easy to handle and give 
long, dependable service are 
most in demand. Superior de- 
sign and outstanding construc- 
tion features have made Erie 
Crates favorites in the industry 
for over 30 years. 





ERIE MODEL E 
for square glass milk bottles 


ERIE 
MODEL E-PC 


for paper milk containers 


\couNcit 
= 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


on Crates for All Sizes and Shapes 
of Paper and Glass Containers 
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INDUSTRY PROBLEMS: 





Determining Molds for Butter 


Cream Varies with Fat Test— 


By R. F. HOLLAND and J. C. WHITE 


QUESTION — Will you settle a 
dispute as to the relative weights 
of milk testing 3.0 per cent and 
5.0 per cent fat? 


Is there a standard weight for 
a can of milk or does it vary in 
weight? 

How much does cream weigh? 

—l. S. 

ANSWER-The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has published 
figures which show that the average 
shipping weight of a 40-quart can of 
milk is 85 pounds. If we calculate 
the weight of 10 gallons of average 
milk, it will be 86 pounds but the 
usual can is dented and, during the 
canning and cooling processes, a cer- 
tain amount of air is trapped as fine 
particles in the milk and this air will 
tend to prevent filling the can com- 
pletely. 

Although we speak of 85 pounds of 
milk as a “can” of milk, there are dif- 
ferences in weight with variations in 
fat test. Milk of higher fat test will 
be heavier even though the fat itself 
is lighter than water. This is true be- 
cause the higher fat milk is also higher 
in other milk solids and these will out- 
weigh the fat. But the magnitude of 
these differences is not great. 

With very milk 
high test milk we could expect a vari- 
ation of less than one-fourth pound 
the weight of 85 
pounds or 84.75 
pounds per can to a high of 85.25 
pounds per can if the only change 
involved was the test of the milk. 


low test or very 


standard 
from as 


from 
low as 


Usually the errors in weighing milk 
on the deck of a receiving plant are 
of the same magnitude as the errors 
due to composition and there is a 
tendency for the errors to average 
out. Composition errors are not great 
until we get into tank truck loads of 
milk. On a 600-can tanker the differ- 


ence between high test and low test 


milk might be as high as 300 pounds. 
This sounds large but really repre- 
sents, at the most, an error of 0.6 per 
cent and it is unlikely that it would 
be detectable by our usual methods, 


It is not uncommon for the errors 
due to foam in tanks of known vol- 
ume to be as great or greater than 
the above. 

This whole business of weights ver- 
milk is being re- 
our industry, largely 
because of the importance of volu- 
metric bulk tanks. 

Cream will vary in weight depend- 
ing on the fat test. We said above 
that milk of higher fat test weighs 
more per unit volume than milk of 
low fat test. The converse is true in 
unlike natural un- 
milk, the increased fat 
in cream does not bring along an in- 
creased _solids-not-fat 


sus volumes of 


examined by 


measurements in 


cream because, 


standardized 


content. 

The fat in cream replaces the other 
milk solids which contribute the 
greater weight. Therefore, we could 
have a range of weights from that of 
milk, 85 pounds per can, down to 
82.8 pounds in the case of 55 per 
cent cream. 


Cream must be carefully handled 
if weights based on volumetric deter- 
minations are accepted because of the 
ease with which the cream will whip. 
Because of the high value per unit 
volume we recommend that cream be 
weighed and never bought or sold on 
volume alone. 


QUESTION — Is there a simple 
method for determining molds in 
cream that is to be made into but- 
ter without the need for purchas- 
ing a microscope? 

—E, Y. 

ANSWER-—tThe best method for de- 
termining molds in cream or butter is, 


(Please Turn to Page 81) 
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This huge tank is cleaned every day with the 


New Girton Circulating Washer for Tank Trucks 


} 


It's an experimental test tank, larger by | 


far than any in your tanker fleet. Clean- 
ing this tank, thoroughly and completely, 
is dramatic proof of the superior job the 
GIRTON CIRCULATING WASHER for 
tank trucks will do for your tanker fleet! 

This washer is like no other on the 
market! By means of a revolutionary 
new hydraulic jet principle, a thorough 
scrubbing spray reaches every part 
of the tank and cleans it right down 


to the bare metal. 


This washer is guaranteed to thoroughly 


| clean 48’ tankers and smaller. 


CUTS LABOR COSTS—Nobody need 
ever enter a tank to clean it. This washer 
does the job while the attendant is do- 
ing other work! 

PROTECTS EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
—Hand washing tanks, with a man 
crawling around inside, leaves scratches 
which collect milkstone. This washer 
maintains the original finish of the tank 
interior. 

Write today for brochure, 


Section No. 85]. 
+y 





IRTON ANUFACTURING ( OMPANY 


e@ MILLVILLE, PA 














The Basis for an Equitable Pricing 
System for Whole Milk 


By V. H. NIELSEN 
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PER CENT FAT IN MILK 
Pounds Fat and Solids Not Fat Per 100 Pounds of Milk of Specified Fat Tests 


QUESTION — Our creamery has 
recently been converted to whole 
milk operation and we are receiv- 
ing milk from an increasing num- 
ber of our producers. The whole 
milk is separated, the cream is 
churned here and the skimmilk is 
sold to a nearby drying plant. A 
couple of cheese factories in the 
neighborhood are buying whole 
milk in competition with us. They 
base their price to the producers 


72 


on the fat content of the milk only 
and pay a flat rate per pound of 
fat. We do not feel this is a fair 
method for settling with the pro- 
ducers and would like to have you 
suggest a system of payment that 
will also take into account the non- 
fat solids in the milk. 
ANSWER-—A sound and equitable 
pricing system for whole milk should 
take into account the following points: 


1. Both the fat and nonfat solids 


Plant Clinie 





are used in manufacturing fin- 
ished products. 


Lo 


The market value of the prod- 
ucts from the different constitu- 
ents should form the basis for 
the calculated price. 


The costs of handling the milk 


oy) 


and of manufacturing each of 
the different products should be 
deducted equitably from the 
market value of each of these 
products. 

4. The content of 
milk increases at a slower rate 
than the fat content. The total 
yield of dairy products per 
pound of fat actually decreases 
with increasing fat content (See 
fig. 1). Paying for whole milk | 
on straight butterfat basis there- 
fore is not an equitable method 


nonfat solids 


since it rewards the high-testing 
milk at the expense of the low- 
testing milk. 


The following is an outline of a | 


method for determining the price of 
milk in a plant which makes butter 
and sells the skimmilk for drying in 
another plant. It is based on a pric- 
ing system 
Froker and Hardin’. 


originally proposed by 


The Base Price 

The base price per hundred pounds 
of milk may be determined by divid- 
ing the net income from all sources 
(after deducting expenses and normal 
reserves) by the hundred weights of 
milk handled. This establishes the 
price per hundred pounds of milk of 
the average test delivered to the 
plant. By pooling the revenue from 
all sources and using the average test 
as basis the values of both fat and of 
nonfat solids are taken into account. 

If for 
given payroll 


a plant during a 
received 


instance 
period had 


150,000 pounds of milk yielding 5,250 
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SEPARATOR 


MM-5004 Separates 


17,000 Pounds of Warm Milk Per Hour” 


— Reports Plant Manager Arnold Westphal of Waconia Creamery Association, Waconia, Minnesota 


Hundreds of dairies report that the new Westfalia MM-5004 Warm 
Milk Separator means extra dollars. Why? Because more milk can be 
processed per hour, and the skim milk has extra low butterfat content. 
This means more marketable cream, and extra profits from sale of 
nonfat dry milk. 

Take the case of Waconia Creamery Association, Waconia, Minne- 
sota. Says plant manager Arnold Westphal: “Because the skim milk 
from our Westfalia MM-5004 separators contains only traces of fat, 
our skim powder averages from 0.6 to 0.8 percent butterfat. These are 
especially fine results since we are separating 17,000 pounds per hour 
per machine at 120°F — up to 300,000 pounds per day through both 
our Westfalias without interruption for cleaning, while maintaining 
less than 0.01 percent fat in the skim. In fact, this plant has used nothing 
but Westfalia type machines since 1936.” 

Won’t you let us give you the full story on the Westfalia high 


CE IN'TRICG©O 


ns<c<eoeormvree ave ® 


P. 0. Box 349, Englewood, New Jersey 


WESTFALIA 
SEPARATOR 


Here are additional dairy plants 
using the MM-5004 at 
14,000-19,000 pounds per hour 


Separating temperatures vary from 85° 
to 135°F; BF contents vary up to a 
maximum of 0.01 percent by Babcock. 


Apple River & Beaver Coop Creamery Assn., Inc. 

Amery, Wisconsin 
Baldwin Co-op Creamery Assn., Baldwin, Wisconsin 
Belle Plaine Farmers Coop Creamery Assn. 

Belle Plaine, Minnesota 
Connersville Coop Creamery Assn., Downing, Wisconsin 
East-West Dairymens Assn., Newman, California 
Knudsen Milk Products Company, Visalia, California 
Pontotoc Dairies, Pontotoc, Mississippi 
Santa Monica Dairy — Edgemar Farms, Venice, California 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Dairy Div., Fremont, Ohio 
Tillamook County Creamery Assn., Tillamook, Oregon 
Turtle Lake Coop Creamery Assn., Turtle Lake, Wisconsin 


Write for Catalog No. 2256 describing 
the entire Westfalia dairy separator line. 








pounds of fat the average fat test 
would of course be 

(5,250) (100) 

————— = 35 per cent 

(150,000) 

If $4,425.00 is available for dis- 

tribution the base price per hundred 
pounds of milk (testing 3.5 per cent 


would be 


(4,425.00) 
——— _ = $2.95 


fat) 


(1,500) 
The Fat Differential 
The price differential for each 0.1 
per cent variation the average 
fat test of 3.5 per cent must take into 


from 


value of both the fat and 
the nonfat solids associated with the 
change of 0.1 per cent fat. 


account the \ 


If butter has been sold for 57c per 
pound and the manufacturing cost is 
5c, the net income per pound but- 
ter is 

(57—5) = 52c 

If we assume that 1.21 pounds of 
butter can be made from one pound 
of fat, the net value of 0.1 pound of 
fat will be 

(52) (1.21) 


— = 6.292 
(10) 


If skimmilk brings. 87c per hun- 





Portersville Cold Wall Storage Tanks” 


This vote of confidence from 

Chris Obrock, Plant Manager of 

0. A. Dean Dairy Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The stainless steel cold wall storage 
tanks shown above are an integral 
part of this recently completed 
new Dean Dairy building. They were 
engineered by Portersville to meet 
the exacting service and critical 
sanitation standards required by a 
progressive firm like Dean Dairy. 
Write for leaflet and specifications on 
our cold wall and plain insulated 
storage tanks and our trailers or truck 
mounted tanks for bulk hauling 
or farm pick-up. 


or tersville Stainless Equipment ion: 


Portersville 1 (Butler County), Pa. 
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Sold Us On 


THREE 





dred pounds and handling costs 
amount to 10c, the net value will be 
(87—10) = 77¢ 
If the average test of the separated 
cream is 35 per cent, the pounds of 
cream removed from 100 pounds of 
3.5 per cent milk is 


35 
——<— = 10 
3.5 
and the pounds of skimmilk recov. 
ered is 
(100—10) = 90 
Pounds of 
solids-not. 
fat per 
Fat test Pounds of Poundsof pound 
percent  solids-not-fat total solids of fat 
3.0 8.27 11.27 2.76 
3.5 8.47 11.97 2.42 
4.0 8.67 12.67 2.17 
4.5 8.87 13.37 1.97 
5.0 9.07 14.07 1.81 
5.5 9.27 14.77 1.69 
6.0 9.47 15.47 1.58 


From the above table by Jacobson’ 
it is apparent that 100 pounds of 3.5 
per cent milk will yield 8.47 pounds 


of nonfat solids. After separating a 


| 











Riece 


“If it was any fresher, kid, it would 
roach out ond pinch yest" 





35 per cent cream the remaining 90 
pounds of skimmilk would contain ap- 
proximately 8.0 pounds of nonfat 
solids. Hence 100 pounds of skim- 
milk would contain 


(100) (8.0) 

————— = 8.89 pounds of nonfat solids 
(90) 
It has also been established by 


Jacobson* that an increase or decrease 
of 0.1 pound of fat in milk is asso- 
ciated with an increase or decrease of 
0.04 pound of nonfat solids. 
The net price per 0.04 pound of 
nonfat solids would then be 
(77) (0.04) 


(8.89) 





= 0.346c 
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The total differential is 
6.292 + 0.346 = 6.638 or 6.6c 

Adding the differential to the base 
price for each 0.1 per cent increase 
in fat above the average test of 3.5 
per cent and subtracting it below this 
test we can establish the following 
schedule of prices. 


Per cent fat in milk Price per hundred pounds 


3.0 $2.620 
3.1 2.686 
3.2 2.752 
3.3 2.818 
3.4 2.884 
3.5 2.95 
Per cent fat in milk Price per hundred pounds 
(Cont.) (Cont’t.) 

3.6 $3.016 
3.7 3.082 
3.8 3.148 
3.9 3.214 
4.0 3.280 
4.1 3.346 
4.2 3.412 
4.3 3.478 
4.4 3.544 
4.5 3.610 


'Froker, R. K. and Hardin, C. M., Wisconsin 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 143. 1942. 
“Jacobson, Moses S., J. Dairy Sci. 19, 174. 
1936. 
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CALIFORNIAN ELECTED TO 
DAIRY SCIENCE ASS’N BOARD 


E. L. Jack, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry on the Uni- 
versity of California’s Davis Campus, 
was elected to the executive board 
of The American Dairy Science 
Association at a recent meeting at 
Oklahoma State University at Still- 
ivater, Oklahoma. 

The association is comprised of 
2,200 dairy scientists from the United 
States and Canada. 

Prof. Jack represented the Associa- 
tion at a meeting of the western 
division at Washington State College 
at Pullman on July 16-18. 

a 


DO PRODUCERS NEED BOTH 
FEDERAL AND STATE CONTROLS? 

A federal hearing held in Phila- 
delphia may have widespread effect 
in determining whether milk producers 
will go on seeking both state and 
federal milk control. The Philadelphia 
hearing was called to consider sus- 
pension of the Order in that area. 
Since the first of the year, the State 
Commission has set milk prices any- 
where from 40 to 51 cents over the 
federal order prices. Thus, the prices 
set under the federal order had lost 
their function of furnishing an ade- 
quate supply of milk for the market, 
according to Fred J. Greiner, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association. 
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To package 
Anything in Cups 
more profitably. . . 









AUTOMATICALLY 


with this machine 





e TRIANGLE FILL-KING motor-powered automatic table-top filler 
makes costly hand filling a thing of the past on short runs or 
limited production. Handles even large curd cheese without damage. 
Fills 19 packages per minute with one operator. Up to 16 oz. in 
one discharge. Any style container. Guaranteed accuracy. Delivered 
from stock, ready to use. 


8 
; j ...or CAP ann CODE 
~ AUTOMATICALLY 


with this machine 





At \i 
e TRIANGLE KAP-KING fully automatic cup capping machine 
eliminates capping labor —the same operator fills and caps. Use 
alongside any filling operation. Caps and codes up to 45 cups per 
minute (60 small ice cream cups) — any round nesting paper con- 
tainer, several plastic styles — up to 2 lb. or quart size. Sanitary 
construction. Delivered from stock, ready to use. 


... OF put them 
together to 


FILL and CAP 
AUTOMATICALLY 





e THE COMBINATION makes an unbeatable team for low cost 
automatic filling and capping with a single operator. A complete 
packaging unit, shipped ready to use. 


A 30 DAY FREE TRIAL will convince you —FILL-KING, KAP-KING or COMBINA- 
TION, whichever you choose. Get the facts and figures. Ask about Triangle’s Pay- 
as-you-Package Plan. Write today for a prompt reply and descriptive literature. 





LRENINIGIMS TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 


6658 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 35, Illinois 
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From the State 


By BETHUNE JONES 








@ Missouri Would Bar Price Cutting 


@ lowa Ban on Margarine Appealed 


@ Another Consumer Added to Maine Board 


MISSOURI: 
Bill Would Hobble Price-Cutting by 

Big Firms 

A controversial Missouri legislative 
bill is aimed at big dairy firms that 
invade new markets using price-cut- 
ting tactics. 

Under terms of the bill, a dairy 
firm could not sell milk in any area 
below cost unless it is sold for the 
same price throughout the state. 

There is the possibility that the bill, 
if signed by the governor, might be 


attacked on the grounds that it did 
not carry the signature of the presid- 
ing officer of the state senate. Attor- 
ney General John M. Dalton held that 
the measure could not be attacked on 
that basis. 
& 
DELAWARE: 


Legislators Table Control Bill 

A bill providing for the regulation 
of wholesale and retail milk prices 
was passed by the Delaware Senate 
and sent to the House. 


The measure was left hanging, how- 
ever, when the legislature recessed 
until next Jan. 6. The lawmakers may 
be called back sooner by Governor 
Boggs. 


The milk bill would direct the State 
Board of Agriculture to establish mar- 
keting areas and fix the minimum 
wholesale and retail price of different 
grades of milk within them. 


The measure was amended prior to 
Senate passage to require the board 
to work out separate price schedules 
for dealers who sell milk in gallon and 
half-gallon jugs. 


Under the bill, the board would 
appoint a state milk control director, 
who would preside at public hearings 
required before any marketing or 
price order could be issued by the 
board. The would 
two-year term at an annual salary of 
$10,000. 


director serve a 


Price orders would be pegged to 
reflect costs of production and distri- 
bution, the price and supply of feeds, 
and “other conditions in the milk in 


dustry, including the amount neces- 











50 
Years Service 
to the 
Dairy Industry - 











LT A Complete Line of Approved Can Fillers 


Fort Wayne Air Operated Can Filler 


Quick, Accurate Filling for All Size Cans 


The Hydro Can Filler 


Water Operated — For 5 Gallon and Smaller Cans 


The Barrett Can Filler 


For Filling All Dairy Products 


Consult Your Jobber 
or Write to 


Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co. 


Box 269 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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how. | sary to give a reasonable return to 
essed the producer and dealer. 
may | * 
enor | IOWA: 
Lever Appeals Ban on Margarine 
State Lever Brothers of New York has 
mar- appealed to the Iowa Supreme Court 
mum from a ban by the state against the 
erent sale of its “Imperial” margarine. 
Meanwhile, the product is still be- 
| ing sold to Iowa consumers because 
on of a temporary injunction against the 
oard ban issued last Feb. 1 by District 
dules Judge T. K. Murrow. 
7 The State Agriculture Department 
ordered the margarine product off the 
vould lowa market last January on _ the 
ctor, grounds that it mixes vegetable oils 
rings and butter in violation of Iowa law. 
5 or Counsel for Lever Brothers, in fil- 
the ing the appeal, said the product is 
ve a being sold in 27 other states. 
ry of e 
MICHIGAN: 
d_ to Hot-Dipped Tinned Steel Banned 
listri- in Dispensers 
‘eds, Governor Williams vetoed a Michi- 
Ik in gan legislative bill which would have 
1eCeS- 


permitted milk cans in bulk milk dis- 
pensers to be made of hot-dipped 
tinned steel instead of stainless steel. 

Noting the bill had been opposed 
by both the State Agriculture Com 
mission and the State Health Depart- 


nent, the governor said hot-aipped | Fy] figure PRINTED WEIGHTS 


tinned steel is not a rust resistant 





metal. The state agriculture director, 


he added, “has demonstrated the un- to 99,990 Ibs. with 


sanitary nature of such containers 


when they are not properly cared for.” 

The Michigan governor earlier q © LE | oO truck scales! 
signed into law a bill to postpone © 

the date on which the Grade A milk rm 


law goes into effect in the lower 
peninsula from July to next Jan. 1. 











« 
NORTH CAROLINA: Toledo Printweigh is now available — errors. Big range of sizes to 60 feet. 
Dietetic Ice Milk Contents Regu- on all Toledo Hi-Weigh Truck Scales Two section, four section and axle 
lated ... provides full figure printing for load models. Ask your local Toledo 


each 10 pounds from zero up to 50 office about them, or write for 
tons! Records weights on tickets, bulletin 2417. Toledo Scale Com- 
strips or sheets. Avoids human pany, Toledo 13, Ohio. 


Sale of “dietetic ice milk” under 
the terms of a carefullly worded defi- 
nition was authorized by the North . 
Carolina State Board of Agriculture. T oO a t Qo oO 

Under the new regulation the defi- 


Be H 
nition calls for a low calorie product eadquarters for Scales 














P 
containing between 4 and 5 per cent { OY (6 
Ik a a“ ; Nw, RECEIVING FLOOR AND BENCH AND 
milk fat, not less than 30 per cent a gan ) TRUCK SCALES = PORTABLE 
total solids, and an artificial sweeten- fe la ——— =| SCALES 
ing agent in place of sugar or syrup. = 
+ — 
Labels or containers must be ap- | Cc 3—a19 | 
=a proved by the agriculture commis- P| : - 
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sioner and must carry a warning the 
product contains a “non-nutritive arti- 
ficial sweetener” and should be used 
“under the direction of a physician.” 

Agriculture Commissioner L. W. 
Ballentine said the committee which 
drafted the definition had been in- 
structed to draw up a regulation cov- 
ering “dietetic ice cream.” However, 
the committee said it regarded this 
as a contradiction in terms and of- 
fered the proposal for ice milk in- 
stead. By custom, ice cream has meant 
a product with 10 per cent fat. 


FLORIDA: 


Commission Strengthens Sanctity of 
Producer-Dealer Contracts 
An order unanimously approved by 
the Florida Milk Commission prohib- 
its breaking off contractural agree- 
ments between milk distributors and 
producers without “just cause.” 


It further 
pricious or 


stipulated “arbitrary, ca- 
vindictive” reasons for 
agreements would 
not be considered “just cause.” 


terminating such 


Under terms of the order, agree- 








Make bottles sparkle with 





SOLVAY ANCHOR ALKALI 


leading low-cost bottle-washing compound 


Here's how to give your bottles the eye appeal 


that means buy appeal . . 


. and do it for pennies. 


Make sure you wash them with the leading 


bottle-washing compound in the low-price 


field—Sotvay Anchor Alkali. Join the 
top companies that specify it for spar- 


kling, spotless cleanliness. 





(SOLVAY 





SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


llied 
hemical 








ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit +» Houston 
New Orleans + New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louls + Syracuse 
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ments may be terminated by mutual 
consent of the producers and distrib. 
utors, with the approval of the com 
mission. The state agency would hear 
complaints of agreement terminations 
without just cause and would act as 
arbiter in such disputes. 

A proposed resolution which would 
terminate the fixing of milk prices at 
wholesale and retail levels was dis- 
Such a 
resolution cannot be acted on by the 
commission, 


cussed by the commission. 
however, until public 
hearings have been held in all of the 
state’s milk marketing areas. 

The resolution was drafted by Col. 
Dexter Lowry, commission chairman. 
Basically, it would specifically repeal 
the presently fixed minimum whole- 
sale and retail milk prices. 


* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


Legislature Defeats Proposal to 
Repeal Control Act 
A bill calling for outright repeal of 
the milk control act was de- 
feated by the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives. 


state 


MAINE: 
Second Consumer Representative 
Added to Commission 
A bill given final passage by the 
Maine legislature adds a second con- 


sumer representative to the State 
Milk Commission and_ gives that 
agency the right, heretofore exer- 


cised by the legislature, to set classi- 
fication of milk. 

By designating the state and _ its 
subdivisions “a person,” the bill also 
put milk sales to school lunch pro- 
grams back under state price con- 
trols. 

Also given final legislative approval 
was a bill aimed at eventual elimi- 
nation of milk price controls. 

tecommended by the State Legis- 
lative Research Committee, this bill 
directs the State Milk Commission to 
promote marketing programs “which 


progressively eliminate those condi- 


tions in the milk industry necessitat- 
ing the present law.” 

Governor Muskie earlier signed in- 
to Maine law a bill providing only 
pasteurized milk may be sold to the 
state, public hospitals, school lunch 
programs or any charitable or educa- 
tional institution supported to any de- 
gree by public funds. 


American Milk Review 
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F THE AISLES IN YOUR PLANT 
are in bad shape, and you are 
thinking of resurfacing them with 

heavy-duty flooring, here’s a way to do 
it and save, in many instances, over 
40c a square foot. 


Let’s talk first about conventional 
methods of resurfacing aisle space in 
an industrial installation. 


1. Inlaid Surface — Old flooring is 
scarified with jackhammers, the worn 
out material removed, the area 
cleaned, a grout applied, and a new 
heavy-duty flooring laid 
down. This is the most direct way of 


concrete 


resurfacing. It is also the most ex- 
pensive way, since the ripping-up 
operation is time consuming and in- 
volves considerable labor. The dust 
and rubble created by such extensive 
scarification results in expensive clean- 
up problems. In order to reduce costs. 
in recent vears another method of 
resurfacing has been attempted and 
has met with limited success. This is . . 


2. A Raised Surface with Feather- 
Edging — The floor is not scarified, but 
a non-reversing neoprene-latex bond- 
ing agent, such as Emeri-Bond, is 
used to hold the new surface to the 
old one. A % inch heavy-duty Cortland 
emery aggregate concrete flooring 
Emeri-Crete, for example is used 

Since 
square edges with a vertical drop of 
4 inch would make it difficult for vehi- 
cles such as forklift trucks to get on 


for a long-wearing surface. 


and off the raised aisle, the heavy-duty 
concrete is finished at each side to 
form a small incline between the 
raised surface and the original flooring. 


The incline solves the problem of 
getting on and off the aisle with a 
vehicle, but it has certain structural 
disadvantages. The concrete incline 
for example, does not have sufficient 
depth to stand the punishment of 
heavy vehicular traffic. Experience has 
shown that, in a matter of a short 
time, the edges begin to crumble and 
break off. 

3. New Idea For Resurfacing — 
The method I want to suggest pre- 
serves the best characteristics of the 
first method with the dollar savings 
of the second. It is called Edge Scari- 
fication. 


How it works: A triangular trough, 
y . . . 
: inch deep at its deepest point, and 


extending 12 inches from the edge of 
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NEW METHOD FOR 
REPAIRING FLOORS 


By WALTER MAGUIRE 
President, Walter Maguire Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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SKETCHES SHOW THREE FLOOR REPAIR 
METHODS: (Top) An inlaid floor which has 
been scarified, grout applied, and the Cort- 
land emery aggregate reinforced concrete 
leveled with the surrounding area. (Middle) 
Raised flooring with feather edge. A common 


the aisle into the center, is jack-ham- 
mered out of the old floor at each side 
of the area to be resurfaced. (See 
drawing.) From a cross-sectional view, 
the trough has a wedge shape. 


After a non-reversing bonding agent 
has been applied, a heavy-duty Cort- 
land emery aggregate concrete flooring 


method of repair, but heavy traffic will break 
up weaker edges. (Bottom) Edge-scarified 
floor. Like raised flooring with feather-edge, 
a non-reversing bonding material like Emeri- 
Bond is recommended. Edges will not break 
down because they are recessed. 


(% inch deep) is laid down on top of 
the old surface and into the two 
troughs. An incline is thus formed 
between the top of the new surface 
and the original flooring at either 
side of the aisle. 

The new aisle looks like the Raised 

(Please Turn to Page 108) 


Small Independents No Longer 
“Fair Game’ for Big Companies 


MALL INDEPENDENT dairy 
companies are no longer “fair 
game” for the big firms in the 
opinion of Value Investment 
Survey. Value Line sees the brakes 


Line 


being applied to big company growth 
through the acquisition of smaller 
companies by action of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The Commission 


has charged Beatrice, Borden, Fore- 
most, and National Dairy with vio- 
lation of the Clayton act. Although 
the cases have not yet come to trial 
the fact of the charges has had a 
noticeable effect on the willingness 
of the larger companies to buy up 
smaller companies. “It appears likely 





that this area of growth may be de- 





Saucier 
COMBINATION WEIGH 
CAN AND DUMP TANK 


Single compartment weigh can with 750 
Ibs. capacity and single compartment 
dump tank with 900 Ibs. capacity. 
SAUCIER offers a complete line of styles 
and sizes for regular or "Grade A” 
milk. Write for details of these and other 
models. 





Saucier Stainless Steel 
DUMP TANKS-WEIGH CANS 


(FOR GRADE “A” MILK) 





Two compartment weigh can with 750 Ibs. 


capacity for “Grade A” milk. 





Two compartment dump tank with 1,000 Ibs. 


capacity for "Grade A" milk. 


Fluid milk consumption is increasing more rapidly 
than production in the heavily populated areas, 
and milk dealers in those areas are going farther 
afield for their milk supplies. 

They require and demand GRADE A milk. 
Grade A regulations are spreading rapidly from 
state to state. 

Your production starts in the receiving room 
with weigh cans and dump tanks. Install Sau- 
CIER weigh cans and dump tanks for greatest 
efficiency and lowest costs, custom built for your 
individual needs, but available at standard 
prices. SAUCIER weigh cans and dump tanks 
meet all Grade A and sanitary regulations. 

SAUCIER products are made with extra fine 
craftsmanship and attention to detail, and in- 
corporate all the most modern features such as 
easy and accurate sampling, and Saucier’s ex- 
clusive Canadian type self-centering valve. Call 
your dairy supply distributor for complete in- 
formation and prices, or write 


Chas. Saucier & Son, Inc. 


Custom Built Stainless Steel Dairy Equipment 


2306 W. Broadway, Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 





DISTRIBUTORS 


Territories are open for 
dairy supply distributors. 
Write for complete in- 
formation today. 





SAUCIER 





ESTABLISHED 
STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


1902 
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nied to the industry giants in the | 
future”, says Value Line. 
“Stability as well as growth has 
been a major objective of manage. 
ment. the probability _ that 
dairy product sales growth will be | 
restricted in the future, the individual] 
companies have stepped up their ef. 


Facing 


forts to find other areas where their 
capital can be invested more _profit- 
ably.” 

has been a 
trend toward “extending their activites 
into fields not directly connected with 
the and distribution of 
dairy products.” About 15% of Borden’s 
total sales are classified as non-dairy 
food products. Carnation, through its 
Albers Milling produces 
grains, cereals and oils for human and 
livestock Milk is 


in the frozen pie business. Beatrice 


An important result 


processing 


Division, 


consumption. Pet 








* you AND THE LITTLE WOMAN HAVE woRDSe * 





has a line of frozen bakery goods, 
meats, poultry and fish. Fairmont is 
in the frozen food field while Foremost 
is in the technical field through its 
absorption of the El] Dorado Oil Works 
in 1955. 

Pointing out what it has consist- 
ently held; that the dairy industry is 
a good place for investment funds 
in a “generally overpriced _ stock 
market”, Value Line says, “We esti- 
mate that all except National Dairy 
and Foremost will be able to report 
an increase in profits for the year as 
a whole.” 

“We estimate that greater penetra- 
tion of the market and the develop- 
ment of new products will allow the 
major companies to increase sales by 
an average of 6%. With some notable 
evceptions, profits should advance cor- 
espondingly. with — the 
group's superior past growth record, 
most dairy stocks have a better than 
average appreciation potentiality for 
the 3-to..... year pull.” This is the 
essence of The Value Line Investment 
Surveys assessment of the dairy in- 


Consistent 


dustry as an area for investment. 


American Milk Review 
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INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 

(Continued from Page 70) 
of course, through the use of the 
microscope. However, it is possible 
to use visual inspection to get some 
indication of cream quality as far as 
molds are concerned. A complete de- 
scription of the method, together with 
photographic standards, is obtainable 
from the 

American Butter Institute 

110 North Franklin Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
Briefly, it is as follows: 

The cream to be tested should be 
stirred thoroughly before sampling. 
Samples from pasteurizer vats should 
be taken before the cream is neutral- 
ized and after it has been heated to 
100° to 110° F. 

Nine ml. of the well stirred sam- 
ples are pipetted into a 2-ounce sam- 
ple jar. Seventeen and six-tenths ml. 
(A Babcock acid measure is satisfac- 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and 
Dr. James C. White are mem- 
bers of the Dairy Department at 
Cornell University. If you have 
a question or a problem relat- 
ing to dairy problems or the 
dairy industry, simply address it 
to either Dr. Holland or Dr. 
White at Cornell University or 
c/o “American Milk Review.” 











tory.) of reagent solution (made up as 
described below) are added. The jar 
should then be transferred to a water 
bath maintained at a temperature of 
not less than 160° F. and not exceed- 
ing 180° F. 
red gently for a period of 3 minutes, 
using a strip of metal approximating 
% inch wide. If a number of samples 
is to be run, a special stirring device 


The mixture is then stir- 


with % inch blades might be con- 
structed so that all might be stirred 
at once. 

Leave the jar in the water bath for 
at least another % minute, then re- 
move it and rotate it for several rev- 
olutions to bring the mold to its cen- 
ter. Next pour the 
jar through a filtering device, such as 
a l-pint sediment tester into which a 


the contents of 


l-inch organdy filter disc has been 
placed. The disc should be mounted 
as level as possible to assure even 
distribution of the molds over the sur- 
face. The filter disc 
washed after the solution mixture has 
been poured on it. 


should not be 
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The bottom of the filter disc or 
screen should now be pressed on a 
pad of dry cloth or blotting paper to 
absorb residual material, such as fat, 
from the disc. The disc can now be 
removed and compared with stand- 
ards. 

It is worthy of note that the tem- 
perature of the water bath must be 
controlled between 160 180 
and that the cream and reagent mix- 
at the end of the 3% minute 
period must be at least 140° F. 
not over 150°. If the temperature is 


and 


ture 
and 


lower, the mold may be contaminated 
with casein and filtration may be dif- 
ficult. 

The reagent solution is made up by 
mixing together dry 120 grams of 
borax (4% ounces), 225 grams crystal- 
line disodium phosphate (8 ounces), 
30 grams sodium hexametaphosphate 
(1 ounce), and 0.4 gram medicinal 
methylene blue powder. This 
ture should be dissolved in 3% quarts 
of clean soft water. The reagent solu- 


mix 


tion also may be purchased from sev 
eral dairy supply houses. 





needed additional rigidity . . 
other type of clamp. Full 


range of sizes... all 
stainless . . . at definite 


details and prices. 


STAINLESS STEEL ® 
HOLDING TUBE ' 
ASSEMBLIES 


GH2 





Short-time Pasteurizers. 


hand mounting. 


Shipped in package units. 


PRODUC 








FITTINGS 


Pasitive leak-proof seal at unions... 
Metal-to-metal contact at ferrule provides 


for greater flexibility than any 


~ | 
savings in original cost. 
let us give you complete 






Mounted on 3 caster dolly . . . 
handling .. . 
pump individually tested for volume, head, 
vacuum. Totally enclosed motor — 


Specially Designed for High-temperature 


@ New flow diversion valve bracket 
reversible — for either right or left 


® Scientifically designed for easy, fast 
assembly. 

@ All surfaces stainless steel — highly 
polished. 

®@ Adjustable ball feet. 

Special assemblies promptly furnished. 


2407 52ND STREET 5 
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Assembled 





Fitting 


. screw-type handle 
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View 
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PORTABLE CLEAN-UP PUMP 


properly balanced for easy 
. every 


Moves right up to the job 






range —2 —~ 1 — 2—-3— 
5 — 7 — 10 H.P. A model 
for every requirement. 


WRITE for illustrated bulletins and prices. 


A & cp 
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HE MILK Industry Foundation, 
7 the International Association of 

Ice Cream and 
the Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion will 


Manufacturers 


gather in San Francisco, 
Canifornia, October 20 through 25. 
Occasion: the annual convention of 
the MIF and IAICM and the annual 
meeting of DISA. 

Thousands of people in the fluid 
milk industry, the ice cream industry 
and the dairy supply industry are 
expected to attend and participate in 
the various sessions of each of the 
groups concerned. 


MIF, IAICM and DISA 


Will Convene in San Francisco 


Many problems and situations con- 
front the milk business as a whole. 
These problems and _ situations are 
sure to get a working-over at San 
Francisco, if not in the formal ses- 
sions, then in the “corridor conven- 
tions.” Among the problems are price 
controls, safeguarding of traditional 
markets, alleged hazards to health in 





choose the 


that suits you best 


...they’re both made by Mid-West 


NOW, Mid-West offers TWO economy leaders for 
"38" mm single capping. MID-WEST "38" .. . in 


glistening aluminum . . 


. and new KuverTOP "38"... 


the proven-dependable shell-like closure in a proven- 
popular new size! If your objective is to cut operation 
overhead, while still maintaining a quality, sanitary, 
easy-to-use milk package, then choose the cap that 
suits you best. They're both made by Mid-West. 


MID-WEST 


~~ 
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MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. 
Belvidere, Illinois 





milk, and the perennial—what to do 
with the surplus. 

San Francisco will afford the milk. 
ice-cream, or dairy supply man the 
opportunity to combine business with 
pleasure in one of the most cosmo- 
politan cities of the world. 

Week will open Sun- 
day, October 20, with an all-industry 
social The MIF sessions 
will begin on Monday October 21, 
Joint general sessions will be held 
October 23 by IAICM and MIF and 
the International Sessions will con- 
tinue through October 25. DISA 
members and IAICM associate mem- 
bers will be present in a standby 


Convention 


function. 


capacity. 

The meetings and special activities 
will take place in the respective 
hotel headquarters of the Associations 
holding conventions. 


Group Hq 


Headquarters of the IAICM will be 
the Fairmont Mark Hopkins 
Hotels on an exclusive basis. The 
MIF will have the Sheraton Palace 
for its exclusive use. The Huntington 
Hotel, a fine smaller hotel, will be 
used by both ice cream manufacturers 
and milk distributors. 


and 


DISA headquarters will be in the 
St. Francis and Clift Hotels. These 
hotels will be reserved for members 
of DISA and IAICM associate mem- 
bers only. 


No _ hotel assigned 
unless requested on the official reser- 


rooms will be 


vation form and accompanied by a 
deposit to assure the hotel of your 
use of the rooms and to assure you 
that will be available. 
When your assignment of rooms has 


your rooms 


been made, you will receive confirma- 


_ tion directly from the hotel. 


If you have not already submitted 
your application, you can obtain the 
official form from \ 
To expedite confirmation of your hotel 
reservation, fill out all detailed 
information requested on the room 
reservation form. 


your association. 


Make out appropriate deposit check 
to cover requested room. 
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home delivered milk has come in Pricing Plan Seeks To Sepa rate 


for increasing scrutiny as compe- . 
. . 
Cc tition with stores has become more D | e t + M Ik p 
0 acute. A variety of pricing plans have e ive ry OS rom I rice 
evolved, most of them patterned after 


i Ti QUESTION of pricing retail 












to do | the Elwell Plan developed by Mr. DELIVERY SERVICE CHARGE $1.30 PER MONTH 
; - . ie ’2 gal. 40c 
Edwin A. Elwell of the Northlands 35¢ — % Gal. Old Price 
milk Milk and Cream Company of Min- 2 gaol. = .35 x 13 delivery days = $ 4.55 plus $1.30 = $ 5.85 $ 5.20 
, ¥ _ : ht ons 2'2 gal. = .70 x 13 delivery days = $ 9.10 plus $1.30 = $10.40 $10.40 
n the neapolis. The most recent addition to 3¥2 gal. = 1.05 x 13 delivery days = $13.65 plus $1.30 = $14.95 $15.60 
: with this family of pricing plans is the 4% gal. = 1.40 x 13 delivery days = $18.20 plus $1.30 = $19.50 $20.80 
ae: service charge method used by Bor- 5’2 gal. = 1.75 x 13 delivery days = $22.75 plus $1.30 = $24.05 $26.00 
den’s Farm Products and discussed 19¢ — Quart Quart 22¢ 
mei + ite fe oh tie 1 qt. = .19 x 13 delivery days = $ 2.47 plus $1.30 = $ 3.77 $ 2.86 
P on page 38 of this issue of the 2 qt. = .38 x 13 delivery days = $ 4.94 plus $1.30 = $ 6.24 $ 5.72 
oun- American Milk Review. 3 qt. = .57 x 13 delivery days = $ 1.41 plus $1.30 = $ 8.71 $ 8.58 
lustry : a 4 qt. = .76 x 13 delivery days = $ 9.88 plus $1.30 = $11.18 $11.44 
ssions Inherent - all of these plans is a 5 qt. = .95 x 13 delivery days = $12.35 plus $1.30 = $13.65 $14.30 
i 1 recognition of the fact that the price 6 qt. = $1.14 x 13 delivery days = $14.82 plus $1.30 = $16.12 $17.16 
T 21, 2 — a |e 7 qt. = $1.33 x 13 delivery days = $17.29 plus $1.30 = $18.59 $20.02 
charge etail home delive q , P 
held charged for en ee 8 qt. = $1.52 x 13 delivery days = $19.76 plus $1.30 = $21.06 $22.88 
Yaa made of two principal elements, 9 qt. = $1.71 x 13 delivery days = $22.23 plus $1.30 = $23.53 $25.74 
i the price of the milk and the price 10 qt. = $1.90 x 13 delivery days = $24.70 plus $1.30 = $26.00 $28.60 
con- of the delivery service. There have All cream and by-products at present prices. 
DISA ae . ; Charge Route Control $1.30 x number of customers served each month. 
been a number of studies made which 
ee show that under a flat pricing system vepeaten manana ee 
indby large volume buyers pay more for $1.30 for each customer served during month. 
‘ arg 3 a a $1.30 for each new or additional customer over previous month. 
delivery service than do small volume 20% Commission on last ten percent of a 100% of Sales. 
Vities buyers. The break-even point has 15% Commission on Sales of all cream and by-products. 
; : ‘ : Present commission 17.1% on collections. 
tive been established at about 3% quarts. 
ations In Akron, Ohio, Harold Sewell of livery service are computed and en- cents a stop. On the basis of 13 de- 
Chestnut Ridge Dairy has worked out tered as separate items on the cus- liveries a month this would come to 
a pricing system in which the price tomer’s bill. Mr. Sewell figures that $1.30 a month for service. The sched- 
of the milk and the price of the de- home delivery costs approximate 10 ule shows how the system works. 
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SO. WATER MARKET BLUE ISLAND _ 
1 the PLANT PLANT 
‘hese | 
ber STORAGE OF YOUR 
nem- 3 
U.S.P. LIQUID PETROLATUM SPRAY 
AIRY p 0 Toy KS U.S. UNITED STATES PHARMACEUTICAL STANBARDS —* 
yned SANITARY—PURE This Fine Mist-like AAYNES-SPRAY 
sail ODORLESS—TASTELESS — should be uted to lubricate: 
NON-TOXIC SANITARY VALVES 
ry a HOMOGENIZER PISTONS — RINGS 
: A | D CONTAINS NO ANIMAL OR VEGETABLE SANITARY SEALS & PARTS 
your FATS. ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL. WILL CAPPER SLIDES & PARTS 
POSITIVE PUMP PARTS 


vou NOT TURN RANCID — CONTAMINATE GLASS & PAPER FILLING 


“oo TH E U LTI M ATE | | OR TAINT WHEN IN CONTACT WITH MACH PARTS 
re FOOD PRODUCTS. ond for ALL OTHER SANITARY MACHINE 


has PARTS which are cleaned daily 


mi SERVICE THE MODERN HAYNES-SPRAY METHOD OF LUBRICATION CONFORMS WITH 
= THE MILK ORDINANCE AND CODE RECOMMENDED 








ted TAT) AGE CO. BY THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE - 
the The Haynes-Spray eliminates the danger of con- 
tion. a, : Phone: tamination which is possible by old fashioned 
otel wp 4 SU perior 7-7548 lubricating methods. Spreading lubricants by the 
‘iled - : xe use of the finger method may entirely destroy 
oom q 350 N. Dearborn : ce previous bactericidal treatment of equipment 
od 5 . ee PF) | wunssrur nnn THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEARBORN ST. 9 LARK STREET —-  em 709 Woodland Avenue - Cleveland 15, Ohio 
PLANT PLANT J PACKED 6-12 o2. CANS PER CARTON’, MOL-EASY DOLLIES » ROLL-EASY CASTERS » TABLE CAATS + CAM CARTS + CAABT-OASHETS 
\ SHIPPING WEIGHT —7 LBS, JP SMAP-TITE NEOPRENE GASKETS + NEDPRENE COVERED WRENCHES + “SLIP” CHAIN LUSRICANT 
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. Te ee 1957 LOOMS AS ANOTHER BOOM 
MILK YEAR ) 
The United States Department of Agriculture reports Q 
SERVICE CAP that producers are increasing milk output for the fifth 
straight vear, as the result of favorable price relationships men 
Paperlynen Caps are ADJUSTABLE to and improved producing methods. Milk production for ciatt 
. A ORT sc like nee mae ° ae eae for 
any headsize. Insure perfect fit. Light 1957 _s ly to - a hs sg nig. pw as much “4 . 
as two billion pounds above the 125.7 billi in 1956 ar 
and comfortable. More ECONOMICAL. Reduce your “6 Se ee a ee, ee ee 1956, ti 
by 50%. Distincti ith meaning plenty of milk and dairy products. The new 10. 
— Cap expense y 30%. Distinctive — your record output reflects an increase in production per only 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally cow. The country’s total dairy herd is the smallest in the 
known companies. Just mail coupon below with man- 33 years of record. 
ager’s signature and we will send you absolutely FREE, e nati 
a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen Service Cap. pen 
; eae : by | 
Cor 
PAPERLYNEN COMPANY Cre 
555 West Goodale St., Dept. E-8, Columbus, Ohio. S} 
Shu 
Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen Cap. Wi: 
Firm Name Cor 
Address - Ice 
City ilar tcntaca State 
Signature 
of Manager_ = Ice 
Name of Paper Jobber most frequently patronized: Atl 
Ma 
L. 
Ka 
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Su 
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“( 
Planning transportation for the Dairy Industry Convention to Ww 
be held in San Francisco during October are (left to right) br 
Clarence Hartnett, Borden Company; Lou Wolters, Foremost 
Dairies; and Claude Crouch, Challenge Cream and Butter 
Association. Committee Chairman Wolters says that close co- 
ordination with the Plant Visitation Committee and the Enter- 
tainment Committee will assure those attending the convention 
complete transportation service while they are in San Fran- 
cisco. Special transportation desks will be located in the con- 
vention hotels to assist delegates in planning their return 
trips or private excursions before they head homeward. oO! 
* Pp 
Pp 
EXPECT 14 BILLION PAPER MILK a 
CONTAINERS IN 1957, A RECORD le 
cts An all-time high of 14 billion paper milk containers ; 
is expected in the industry this year, according to 
PENN-MICHIGAN MFG. COR P. American Can Company. i 
WEST LAFAYETTE, OHIO Use of the carton has grown from one billion in 
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1940 to five billion in 1949 to 13 billion in 1956, Canco 
reports. The company noted that the container is also 
being used to package a widening variety of foods other 
than milk. Included are chilled orange and grapefruit 
juices, lemonade and pancake batter mix. 


= 
QUALITY-CHEKD HITS 100-MEMBER MARK 
The addition of three new members brings the 


membership of the Quality Chekd Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation to one hundred. “This is an important milestone 
for this association of leading independents,” declared 
Harlie F. Zimmerman, managing director of the associa- 
tion. He pointed out this growth has been attained in 
only 12 years and is ample evidence of the success of 
the association. 

The basic idea of Quality Chekd as a common 
national trademark banding together outstanding inde- 
pendent dairies and ice cream companies was conceived 
by its five founders: Irving B. Weber, Sidwell Ice Cream 
Company, Iowa City, Iowa; A. R. Loomis, Fort Dodge 
Creamery Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa; R. P. Touton, 
Shurtleff Ice Cream and Milk Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin; P. C. Carver, Carver Ice Cream and Milk 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and L. T. Potter, Potter 
Ice Cream Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 


These men, along with C. A. Carver, Jr., McDonald 
Ice Cream Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan; W. Fred 
Atkinson, Ideal Pure Milk Company, Evansville, Indiana; 
Mark A. Fuller, French-Bauer, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
L. A. Perkins, Armstrong Creamery Company, Wichita, 
Kansas comprise the board of directors of the association. 

The Quality Chekd Association is a closely knit 
group of aggressive independents in 35 states. A big 
red check mark is their national trademark. It is used 
with local member company names on all product 
cartons, trucks, advertising and identification signs. 

An advertising agency is retained to produce an 
effective advertising program used by all members. 
Group purchase of supplies results in important savings. 
Such efforts are making Quality Chekd a rapidly growing 
national brand in dairy products. 

“The independent dairy makes a most important 
contribution to our great industry,” said Mr. Zimmerman. 
“Quality Chekd is double assurance that the independent 
will continue to play an important part. The future is 
bright for this progressive group of independents.” 


NDC PUBLISHES “TRENDS” TO COMBAT 
HEART-FAT MISINFORMATION 


The National Dairy Council has begun publication 
of a newsletter called “Trends” to meet the need ex- 
pressed repeatedly by the dairy industry for information, 
particularly on the subjects of heart disease and fat. For 
as long as these subjects remain a public relations prob- 
lem for the dairy industry, “Trends” will continue to 
report information on the problem. Other information of 
NDC activities will also be reported in “Trends,” accord- 
ing to the judgement of the editor. 


The first issue says that NDC coverage of the ses- 
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Meet Tomorrow's needs Today 


with 
UNITED CASES 


The United Dairy Case above will carry half 
gallon, quart, pint, or half pint paper cartons. 
Regardless of the change in daily demand, one 
size case is all that is needed. 


More important, this case is designed for auto- 
matic mechanical handling on fillers and stackers 
and will not be obsolete if new equipment of this 
type is installed in your dairy. 


There are other advantages too, such as faster cool- 
ing, better sanitation, longer life and lower case 
cost. 


Plan ahead with United, originators of the welded 
wire dairy case and leading suppliers for over a 
quarter of a century. A United man can give you 
sound money saving advice on all case require- 
ments. 


Wiital STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


137 FONDA AVENUE BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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trouble free 


Colan Bunanort? co. 


Solar’s all-weather cooling system, ‘‘Controlled 
Flow Expansion,” enables your producers to 
maintain constant 38° F. milk temperatures 
through severe weather changes. 

Continuous tests— under all conditions — prove 
that this cooling method is faster, more economi- 
cal and assures producers uniform milk quality, 
lowers their operating and electrical costs, too! 

Find out today, what Solar’s “Controlled Flow 
Expansion” cooling can mean to you and your 
producers in work-saving benefits, greater milk 
profits and top quality milk. 

Investigate Solar’s big Financing Plan . . . it’s 
the easiest and everyone can go bulk immediately. 


SOLAR FINANCING PLAN 

@ no money down 

e 4 years to pay 

© low interest rates (simple 5% interest 
computed monthly on unpaid balance) 


TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 
division of U. S. Industries, Inc. oe 
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Serving Dairy Farmers Since 1865 


SOLAR 
INDER 


ILK 


OK! Send me information 
on the Solar MILK MINDER and 
Solar FINANCING PLAN 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 





TOWN 
8-57 AMR 


STATE 








sions of the American Medical Association Annual 


Meeting has had a beneficial effect in that it helped to 
produce far more responsible headline writing. Some 
samples, “Effect of High Intake of Fat on Heart Ills | 
Not Proved, AMA Symposium Told Here,” “Athletics. 
Fats don’t cause Heart Disease, M. D.’s Told.” “Medium 
Fat Diet Favored for U. S.” are a far cry from scare 
headlines of recent vears, some stemming from coverage 


of AMA meetings. 
é 


A NOTEWORTHY SWITCH 





This year’s queen of the chocolate milk industry is Mrs. Char- 
lotte Bonner, 107 years old. There have been Miss Kraut and 
Miss Pickle, and Miss Cocoa Bean and Miss Yummy, and a 
host of other slim young chicks in postage-stamp bathing 


suits, says the Chocolate Milk Foundation. Mrs. Bonner was 

selected because she attributes her longevity to chocolate 

milk, which she has been drinking for a hundred years, and 
to her faith in God. 


CORNELL PROFESSOR WINS GOLD 
MEDAL AND $1,000 FROM BORDEN 


Professor J. Thomas Reid of the animal husbandry 
department of Cornell University has earned the 1957 
Borden Award of $1,000 and a gold medal for his 
research and papers on nutrition. These include investiga- 
tions in mineral metabolism; the relation of level of 
feeding to fertility and lifetime performance of dairy 
cattle; levels of phosphatase in the plasma and semen of 
bulls; discovery and perfection of the plant chromogen 
technique for measuring the digestibility of forages by 
ruminants. 


A member of the Cornell staff since 1948, Professor 
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Reid served previously with the dairy husbandry staff 
at Michigan State University and Rutgers University. 

He is a member of the American Dairy Science 
Association and is on the editorial board of the Journal 
of Dairy Science. 


s 
HOW TO SELL MORE MILK TO SCHOOLS 


National firms and associations connected directly 
or indirectly with the milk business have been quick to 
recognize profit opportunities in the Special Milk Pro- 
gram. Producer groups, processor groups, the National 
Dairy Council, the vending machine industry, the choc- 
olate industry, the paper and the paper container indus- 
tries have helped promote greater consumption of milk 
in the schools. 


Along these lines, the current program of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc., is a two-pronged 
effort. One prong is a piece of literature aimed at 
school officials which explains the background and rami- 
fications of the Special Milk Program. This has been 
sent to 1,100 school lunch officials and principals. 


The other is a “Check List Of Things To Do If You 
Want To Increase Your Milk Sales In the Schools” di- 
rected to milk processors and distributors. Included on 
the check list are the following points: 


Plan Your Program: Get all the facts on how the 
special milk program operates. The State Department of 
Education School Lunch Supervisor has complete infor- 
mation. Many milk companies assign an executive to 
coordinate school milk activities, work with school offi- 
cials and supervise special drivers on school business. 


Develop Community Support: Milk distributors 
should develop the support of civic and health leaders, 
Parent-Teachers Association and others in the commu- 
nity for the Milk Program. 


What Is The Market: When the Special Milk Pro- 
gram is adopted, children drink more milk. When older 
children drink milk, they generally will consume more 
than the younger children. The boys drink more than 
the girls, especially in the older age group. 

Price Milk Right: Records show that children will 
buy as much milk as they can drink — often four or five 
half-pints a day in addition to the milk they have at 
lunch — if the milk is priced competitively or lower than 
other beverages, and if chocolate milk or chocolate drink 
is also available. 

Give Service that Sells Milk: Arrange for routemen 
to make one delivery a day, usually in the afternoon 
and collect empty bottles at the same time . . . 


Provide Nutritional Facts: The value of milk for 
personal appearance and health is a strong sales point 
with children and their parents. Milk consumed before 
or after school, or mid-morning or mid-afternoon, has 
not decreased the amount of milk consumed by children 
in a day at lunch time or at home. 


Deliver Quality Products: See that schools get the 
freshest, highest-quality milk. Surveys show high milk 
consumption when milk is cold and not served at room 
temperature and when available throughout the day or 
in vending machines. 
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protect 


milk quality 


with LO-BAX 


Everything that contacts milk needs Lo-Bax 
treatment. 

Safe and dry, easy to use, Lo-Bax is the fast, 
economical chlorine bactericide for sanitizing dairy 
plant equipment, containers and potential 
danger spots. To suit your requirements, it 
comes as Lo-Bax Special and as 
LoBax-W (with wetting agent). 
Introduce your suppliers to Lo-Bax 
too... they’ll benefit and so will 
you. You can furnish them with 
the free samples and informative 
literature that Olin Mathieson 
will be glad to send you. Just 
write today. 


Bro HERE 








Lo-Box® is a trademark 





LO-BAX 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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Plant at North Carolina State College! ® 
are: 
. are 
Reflects Growth of Dairy Industry | ‘ 
bio 
ics, 
SPARKLING NEW addition to State. The program is the result of plant. Utilities such as steam, water 08) 
A the dairy plant at North Caro- effort expended both by the North and electric power are centralized. = 
lina State College is a part of | Carolina Dairy Products Association Overflow and drain lines are piped 
the energetic program of recruitment and the Dairy Technology staff of — to drains so that there will be a min- 
and training aimed at supplying the — the College. imum of water on the floor. C.LP. 
dairy industry with well-trained peo The new building brings to North lines, on which the Department staf J 
ple that is going on in the Tar Heel Carolina State College a fine modern has been doing a great deal of experi- 
Every effort is made to use mechanical method of cleaning 
plant equipment and floors. Results are a better job and 
less labor. 
Instantaneous water heater. Tempered water at 115° F. is 
supplied to all hose stations. This heater is easily adjusted 
to provide hotter water when needed. 
88 
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mental work in recent years, have 
been used extensively. 


The equipment was secured from 
a number of manufacturers so that 
students would become familiar with 
as wide a variety of models as pos- 
sible. The equipment is large enough 
so that students will have good prac- 
tical experience in commerical dairy 
plant operation. 


Perhaps one of the most admirable 
features of the North Carolina pro- 
gram, however, is its recognition that 
technical training is not enough. The 
guiding principle in working with 
young men who are majoring in dairy 
subjects is “Teach a man to live 
along with the ability to make a liv- 
ing.” 


Curriculum Offers Variety 


The curriculum is designed to give 
students an opportunity to take 
courses in a wide variety of subjects 
but it also permits each one to choose 
areas of specialization. All students 
are required to take courses in Eng- 
lish, writing, speaking, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, bacteriology, phys- 
ics, history, economics and _psychol- 
ogy. If a student desires, he may 


elect additional courses in these sub- 
jects. In addition to a major in Dairy 
Manufacturing, the students can 
choose to specialize in economics and 
business administration, the sciences 
such as bacteriology and chemistry 
which can lead to graduate programs 
and research jobs, or Dairy Produc- 
tion. The flexibility of the curriculum 
permits the student and his counselor 
to adapt the program to the boy and 
not make the boy fit the program. 
Graduate students choose their major 
in dairy bacteriology, dairy chemistry, 
dairy products or dairy plant man- 
agement. 

Along with the new building and 
the training program goes an excel- 
lent teaching staff. This staff con- 
sists of Dr. L. W. Aurand, Dairy 
Chemist who does teaching and re- 
search and was trained at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and Penn 
State University; Mr. L. F. Blanton, 
a North Carolina State College grad- 
uate, B.S. and M.S. at N. C. State 
and is working toward his Ph.D., who 
teaches and does research in Dairy 
Products; Dr. R. B. Redfern, Dairy 
Extension Specialist, Master's and 
Ph.D. degrees at North Carolina State 


College; Dr. W. M. Roberts, teach- 





ing, research and extension in Dairy 
Products and Management with de- 
grees from Tennessee and Minnesota; 
Dr. M. L. Speck, Dairy 
gist, who teaches and does research 
with degrees from Maryland and Cor- 
nell; and Dr. F. G. 
pally teaching in Dairy Products and 


Bacteriolo- 


Warren, princi- 


counselor of majors in Dairy Manu- 
facturing, with training at Kansas 
State College and Penn State Uni- 
versity. Several graduate students are 
also involved in the teaching and 
research program. 


Although the training program be 
ing worked out at North Carolina is 
similar to those being carried out in 
other states and, therefore, reflects a 
general industry interest in the ques- 
tion of training, there is an additional 
significance here that should not be 
overlooked. To a very substantial de- 
gree this new plant and new program 
is part of the great change that is 
taking place in southern agriculture. 
Scarcely more than ten years ago 
North Carolina produced little milk. 
Today it has a strong and influential 
trade association, a flourishing dairy 
industry, and a growing number of 


good dairy farms. 
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Fact: 


People are finding 
added water whenever 
they look for it. 


Fact: 


Added water means 
lower net profit. 


Conclusion: 

The alert plant manager 
will look for added 
water—particularly Ke 


when his savings will 


let our sales engineers 


26 OAKCREST RD. . 








ADDED WATER 


WHERE YOU FIND IT 





far outweigh increased inspection and policing costs. 


about the Water Inspection Plan today! 


fa) <¢ w&DVANCED 
Sp INSTRUMENTS, inc. 


NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 
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Nonfat dry milk needs no refrig- 
eration. It is economical to store 
and easy to use. 


nonfat dry mil 


Get the facts. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 
221 North LaSalle Street °¢ 


smoother 
buttermilk 


Want to increase the sales appeal 
of your buttermilk? 


Make it smoother. 
dry milk solely, or standardize at 
11% serum solids. 

Try it. See the results in more 
appetizing, velvety smooth butter- 


Use nonfat 


Write: Dept. A-8 





Chicago 1, Illinois 


@ 
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WHY DO PRODUCERS SWITCH? 
(Continued from Page 60) 


tendency in the area is to keep farmers 
as little aroused as possible on price 
matters. Fieldmen attempt to convince 
farmers that prices all average out; 
the operations of high paying plants 
are questioned; farmers are not told 
the price they will receive until they 
get their checks; prices are not 
quoted on a comparable basis; non- 
price factors are emphasized 

curement. Hauling rates also 
between firms. 
price 


pro- 
vary 
Farmers need accurate 
they wish to 
realize the greatest income from the 
sale of their milk. 

The 


assure 


information _ if 


report calls for 
farmers of the 
butterfat tests. 


a device to 
reliability of 


Seven non-price services were found 
in common use: furnishing farm sup- 
plies at discounts; making advance 
payments to patrons; supplying free 
milk cans; financing new equipment 
and_ buildings; 
a month; 


paying farmers twice 
making assignments and 
making available hospitalization insur- 
ance for patrons. 


Fieldmen and haulers however, the 
report says, are probably much more 
important to the success of dairy 
firm than any one, or possibly all, of 
the non-price services. As dairy firms 
grow in size, fieldmen and _ haulers 
the crucial link between 
farmer and plant. The personal tie 
of the farmer to his plant, which is 
easily maintained by the smaller firms, 
is retained by the larger firms through 
these men. 


become 


Fieldmen in the area seem to be 
doing an effective job. They provide 
many services needed and appreciated 
by the farmers and they appear to be 


making effective attempts to improve 
the quality of the milk produced. 

On the debit side is a criticism 
levelled at fieldmen in connection with 
their activities in soliciting patrons. It 
is alleged that fieldmen confuse 
farmers by engaging in gossip and 
rumors about a plant’s financial condi- 
tion, its prices, its butterfat tests and 
so on. This makes 
the farmer to make 
on the 


it impossible for 
a decision based 
facts. 

It appears that the cooperatively 
organized firms have not utilized the 
fieldman to the same extent as private 
firms. The expenditures of coopera- 
tives for this 
considerably 


type of service are 
smaller than those of 
private firms. Perhaps the strength of 
the cooperative idea offsets to some 
extent the need for fieldmen. How- 
ever, it would appear that coopera- 
tives should consider strengthening 
competitive position in this 
market by increasing the size and 
quality of their field force. 


their 


Firms in procurement difficulties 
would probably fare better if they 
improved the quality of their field 
force than if they increased price. 
Generally the conclusions reached 
about the effectiveness of fieldmen can 
be applied to haulers and, approxi- 
mately the same kind of criticism can 
also be applied. The suggestion of 
irresponsibility contained some of 
the criticisms of the haulers has 
serious implications for the future as 
firms move toward bulk procurement. 
The report concludes, “In view of 
the existing conditions and available 
alternatives, the need for some action 
programs in the area of milk pro- 


curement is indicated. While some 
might argue these conditions will 
work themselves out, actually they 


may not, or the process will be slow 
and cause unnecessary hardships on 
those involved. Some of the problems 
of the procurement market have been 
examined in this study, by no means 
all. The proposed changes in the 
market must work together; any one 
change may not be effective in itself. 
For example, better market informa- 
tion would be of greater value if test 
uncertainty were removed. All firms 
need to examine their position in the 
market, educated on_ the 
actual cost of their operations, and to 
realize what is required for their 
continued existence.” 
a 
N. Y. PRODUCERS FACE LOSS OF 
N. J. MARKET 

State Agriculture Commissioner 
Daniel J. advised New York 
producers of milk for the New Jersey 
markets to begin immediately the re- 
moval of 
their herds. 

Delay 
markets, 


become 


Carey 


brucellosis reactors from 
the loss of milk 


Commissioner 


can mean 
Carey said, 
because it is a physical impossibility 
to clean up the herds in time to meet 
the New Jersey deadline unless own- 
ers start now. 

New Jersey has set April 1, 1958 
as the deadline when all milk must 
come from brucellosis-free animals. It 
is estimated that some 18,000 herds 
in New York supply milk to the 
neighboring market. 

“New York producers face the loss 
of their milk markets in New Jersey,” 
Commissioner “unless 


Carey warned, 


they act now. Those who begin im- 
mediately to dispose of their brucel- 
losis reactors will hold their markets. 

“The reason is simple: 18,000 herds 
cannot be cleaned up in a few months. 
The deadline is April 1, 1958. 








Most Powerful Dairy Brushes Ever Built 





NO. 45 


No Other Brush Can Match It 


ASK YOUR JOBBER—OR WRITE US 


SPARTA BRUSH CO., INC. 


“HERCULES” 


WRITE FOR NEW 


WHITE NYLON CLEAN-UP 


SPARTA 


SPARTA 


OUTWEARS - OUTLASTS THEM ALL 


Here’s performance plus— wear and superior 
cleaning service far beyond anything you've 
ever expected from other brushes. Only Sparta 
Brushes with genuine Du Pont ‘‘Tynex’’ white 
crimped nylon and ‘Exclusive’ Sparta unbreak- 
able white composition blocks can give you this 
amazing extra wear and continuous heavy duty 
service. Thick heavy tufts are set at just the 
right angle for “close contact’’ cleaning—a big 
improvement over old type brushes. Try ‘‘Sparta’’ 
once and you'll buy “Sparta’’ always. 


Sparta, Wisconsin 


CATALOG 





No. 358RB All-White NYLON “BULKER” Heavy, 


hefty tufts of stiff Du Pont nylon. 


Special 
“hi-flare’’ 


end tuft design provides complete 
circle of working bristles. 


The I 


The 


The 


Cor 


4 
= 


a <A Y. . | 


ae 
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COMING EVENTS 


The Instrument Society of America—National Gas Chro- 
matography Conference will be held August 28 to 30 
at Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

The Instrument Society of America—Instrument-Auto- 
mation Conference and Exhibit, will hold its 12th 
annual meeting on September 9 to 13 in the Cleveland 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The American Oil Chemist’s Society—Will hold its 1957 
fall meeting on September 30 to October 2 in Cincin 
nati, Ohio. 

The Fluids Controls Institute—Meeting will be held 
October 6 to 8 in the Westchester Country Club in 
Rye, New York. 

The American Gas Association’s—Annual convention willl 
be held on October 7 to 9 in the Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Milk Industry Foundation Convention—Will be held 
October 21 to 23 in San Francisco, California. 
The National Safety Council Convention—W ill be held 

October 21 to 25 in Chicago, Illinois. 


The National Metal Exposition—Will be held October 
21 to 25 at Chicago, Illinois. 

The Packaging Institute’s 19th Annual Forum—Will be 
be held October 28 to 30 at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City, New York. 

Cornell’s 1957 Nutrition Convention for Feed Manufac- 
turers—W ill be held October 31 to November 1 in the 
Statler Hotel in Buffalo, New York. 

The 10th Annual Conference on Electronics Techniques 
in Medicine and Biology—Sponsored by the ISA and 
AILEE will be held November 6 to 8 at Boston, Mas 
sachusetts. 

The American Petroleum Institute Convention—W ill be 
held November 11 to 14 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, Illinois. 


The National Electrical Manufacturer’s Association—W ill 
be held November 11 to 14 at the Traymore Hotel 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey 

The National Hotel Exposition’s 42nd Edition—\\ill be 
held November 11 to 15 in the New York Coliseum 
in New York City, New York. 

The American Society of Refrigerating Engineers—Semi 
annual meeting will be held vember 14 to 16 at 
the Shoreland Hotel in Chicago, Illinois. 


The 10th Exposition of the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
eration Industry—Will be held November 18 to 21 
at Navy Pier in Chicago, Illinois. 

The National Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning 
Association Committee Meetings and Annual Con- 
vention—W ill be held November 18 to 22 at the Hotel 
Morrison in Chicago, Illinois. 

The American Society of Heating and Air Conditioning 
Engineers, Inc.,—Will hold its annual meeting on 
January 27 to 29 in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The 1958 Winter Conference Annual Meeting of the 
National Dairy Council—Will be held January 27 to 
29 at the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel in Dayton, Ohio 





SHORT COURSES 


The Dairy Products Short Course—V\Vill be held Oc- 
tober 24 to 26 at the University of Florida, Department 
of Dairy Science, Gainesville, Florida 

The 9th Annual Dairy Institute Short Course—\ill be 
held November 13 to 15 at the Department of Dairy 
Industry, Texts Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

The Market Milk Short Course—\Vill be 
6 to 17 at Michigan State University. 

The Laboratory Methods Short Course—W ill be held 
January 20 to 31 at Michigan State University. 


held January 





Quick-Cool Your Product with the “Aing feero” 





Provides Abundant Recirculated Ice Water at Low Cost 


_ 





$y an 
6 “KING ZEERO” units are now in 
use at the Hawthorn-Mellody Farms 
Dairy, Chicago, Illinois. (2 have 
since been added to the 4 shown 
above.) 


August, 1957 






@ Thick ice is built up on the coils during the off- 
load period, using your own compressor. This as- 
sures an ample supply of refrigerated water for your 
peak cooling load at the time and place you need it. 


@ The ice water is pumped to your product cooler 
and retumed for re-cooling. The water passes over 
the ice surface always, on its way through the ‘‘King 
Zeero” Ice Builder. Only in the “King Zeero’’ does 
this occur. 


@ The “King Zeero’”’ will produce 32°-34° ice water 
for you without wasteful mechanical agitation. It 
will build and melt ice with remarkable economy and 
efficiency. 


The sales representatives of the leading lines 
of dairy and refrigeration equipment who call 
on you will be glad to discuss details with you. 


43C53-14 W. Montrose Ave. - Chicago 41, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Ice Builders - Ice Builder Cabinets - Ice Banks 


THE KING ZEERO cmeese «ta Mi 
Pray 
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INDEPENDENT DAIRIES 
(Continued from Page 56) 


Treasurer 
Mr. Roy Wells 
Wells’ Blue Bunny Ice Cream 
309 Jackson Street 
Sioux City, lowa 


on the law governing the conduct of 
their business. The independents, lack- 
ing such counsel, were not as well 
informed. Whether or not the inde- 


, —" . Secretary 
pendents recognized this disparity as 


Mr. Clyde W. Fruit 


competitive disadvantages is immate- 
rial, the fact is that by organizing they 
hope to provide themselves with a 
better understanding of the laws and 
regulations governing their business 
operations. In so doing they will im- 
prove their competitive position in a 
positive way that should be of value 
to the industry 
people will 


P. O. Box 185 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


DIRECTORS: 
Mr. B. B. George, Jr. 
Aristocrat Ice Cream Company 
165 Haynes Street, S. W. 


as a whole. Few : 
Atlanta, Georgia 


argue the virtues of a 
large body of vigorous, well-informed, 
independent dairy companies. If the 
do what Mr. 
Parkman and Mr. Daniel expect it to 
do it will be a healthy addition to the 
present large family trade 


Mr. Lyle Patton 

Dean’s Dairy, Inc. 

464 West Ferry Street 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 


new association can 


f dairy 
ee Mr. Elio Passaglia 


DeLuxe Ice Cream Company 
445 North Well Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


associations. 
At a meeting held in Chicago on 


May 28 and 29 the following officers 
and directors were elected: 


OFFICERS: 


President 
Mr. J. W. Parkman, Jr. 
Dothan Ice Cream Company 
P. O. Box 1007 
Dothan, Alabama 


Mr. John Parkin 

Parkin Ice Cream Company 
104 West Ninth Street 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


Mr. C. Louis Crossfield 
Crossfield Ice Cream Company 


Gadsden, Alabama 
Ist Vice-President 


Mr. John Parkin 

Parkin Ice Cream Company 
104 West 9th Street 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


Mr. Eugene R. Gehl 

Gehl Guernsey Farms, Inc. 
3326 West Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 


2nd Vice-President 
Mr. John Sutter 
Sutter’s Pure Milk Company 
Marion, Indiana 


Mr. Hearn W. Tidwell 
Southern Ice Cream Company 
805 Polk Street 

Memphis, Tennessee 


Edwardsville Creamery Company 


Mr. Ransom Bennett, Jr. 
Bennett Creamery Company 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Mr. L. A. Perkins 

Armstrong Creamery Company 
2020 East Douglas Street 
Wichita, Kansas 


Mr. James S. Merritt 

Southern Ice Cream Company 
814 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Mr. W. A. McDonald 
McDonald Dairy Company 
P. O. Box 870 

Flint, Michigan 


Mr. Melvin Ness 

Home Milk Products 

325 East Howard Avenue 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


Mr. N D. Brookshire, Jr. 
Brookshire Ice Cream Company 
Meridian, Mississippi 


Mr. J. E. Stovall 

Coffee County Creamery, Inc. 
329 South Peterson Avenue 
Douglas, Georgia 


Mr. Clyde W. Fruit 


Edwardsville Creamery Company 


P. O. Box 185 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


Mr. W. M. Rich 

Rich Ice Cream Company 
2915 South Dixie Highway 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


Mr. Ralph H. Scott 
Melville Dairy 
Burlington, North Carolina 








Make School Business Easier to Handle with BARKER SHALE PINTERS” 


New 118 MPT Holds 56 Pure-Paks or 75 Am. Can 


“Half-Pinters’ quickly repay their initial cost in repeated savings. 
Large capacity—in either the paper carton or glass bottle case—means fewer cases and lower 
initial investment. Handling in the plant—and on the route—is substantially reduced because fewer 
cases are filled and moved from filler to cooler, to truck, to customer. The new Barker No. 118 
MPT holds 56 Pure-Pak or 75 American Can half-pints, as well as half-gallons where two half- 
gallon cartons are glued together. One of the big features of this No. 118 MPT is the famous 
Barker ‘2 in 1° Sheet Metal Corner—the strongest corner ever built into any wire case. A com- 
plete rugged wire corner and a complete rugged sheet metal corner—both inter-welded into one 
solid super-strength corner with a crash-resistance far beyond the requirements for ordinary rough 
routine handling. Order this extra-capacity case now and be ready for more profitable school and 
food service business. 


BARKER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


857 SEVENTH ST. ° KEOSAUQUA, IOWA 


These precision-made Barker 








NO. 118 MPT FOR Y2 PINT CARTONS 
(Patent applied for) 
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at - oS SS 


Mr. J. W. Parkman, Jr. 


Mr. R. P. Roth, Jr. 


GENERAL COUNSEL AND TEMPO- 





my Dothan Ice Cream Company Roth Dairy Company RARY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
P, O. Box 1007 820 Harrison Street Mr. D. C. Daniel 
Dothan, Alabama Mt. Vernon, Illinois 1731 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
pany Mr. J. R. Denton Mr. Carl Wiggins e 
Denton Manufacturing Company Purity Ice Cream Company NORTH CAROLINA BARS 
Cleveland, Mississippi 4221 Rivers Avenue CERTAIN ADDITIVES 
Charleston, South Carolina A proposal to add multi-vitamins 
Mr. Al Loomis to whole milk sold commercially has 
any Fort Dodge Creamery Company Mr. John Sutter been rejected by the executive com- 
, 301 First Avenue, North Sutter Pure Milk Company mittee of the South Carolina State 
Fort Dodge, lowa Marion, Indiana Board of Health. 
Approved by the committee, how- 
Mr. Roy Wells EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: ever, was the addition of certain 
j Wells’ Blue Bunny Ice Cream Mr. J. W. Parkman, Jr. quantities of the vitamins to skim 
309 Jackson Street Satan, Aan milk. 
, ‘ Action was taken by the commit- 
ne ee eee Mr. J. E. Stovall tee after hearing arguments from 
Douglas, Georgia about 10 dairies in the state as well 
Mr. W. E. Thomason as representatives from Clemson Agri- 
Sun Up Ice Cream Company Mr. L. A. Perkins cultural College. 
1705 Washington Avenue Wichita, Kansas With Dr. W. R. Wallace of Ches- 
Houston 13, Texas ter as chairman, the executive com- 
Mr. John Sutter mittee approved the request of the 
pany Mr. J. D. Rollins Marion, Indiana dairies to add the multi-vitamins to 
Kelpen Ice Cream Company skim milk in the proportions of 4,000 
P. O. Box 128 Mr. Roy Wells USP units of vitamin A and 400 USP 
Terrell, Texas Sioux City, lowa units of vitamin D per quart of milk. 
nc. 
e 
pany 





is your best buy in BOTTLE CABINETS! 


The Muckle ‘Leather-Grain Finish” Aluminum 
Bottle Cabinet is more attractive when first 
delivered ... and it still looks new years afterward... 





FINGER-PRINTS 
CRATCHES. DENTS 
WONT SHOW - 


@ There are no rust stains or dulling of finish as on steel cabinets 
@ Leather-grain "hides" scratches that show on plain aluminum 
@ No deterioration as in wood cabinets 


Low in price . . . the Muckle Bottle Cabinet has an 
expensive appearance and a long life which surpasses 
all other cabinets available today. 

You'll be proud to deliver your Muckle Leather- 
Grain Aluminum Cabinet to your customer to 
constantly protect your dairy products from animals, 
dust, rain, snow, heat and cold, year after year. 
NO RUSTY 
SPOT-WELDS 


14 STANDARD 
PRODUCTION SIZES... 
FULL, WATER-TIGHT 


LINERS AVAILABLE... 


——, 


at 
LOWER 
END COST 





BEAUTIFUL LET US SEND YOU a sample cabinet, any size, at cost .. . 
~ APPEARANCE postage paid. You'll see the difference in the Muckle Leather-Grain 
SNS Aluminum “Lifetime’’ Bottle Cabinet. Ask your dairy supply 
salesman... 


INDUSTRY LEADER IN BOTTLE CABINETS FOR 26 YEARS 


The Finest Products 
Made with Munna 











NO WEATHER 
lo] hie] Ge) 2- Bile). 





OWATONNA ZONE 12, MINNESOTA 


August, 1957 93 














SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT 
PERSONNEL NEWS 








Howard F. Harris is the first director 
of Public Relations of the CORN 
PRODUCTS REFINING COM- 
PANY. He used to be public informa- 
tion director of the Grocery Manufac 
turers of America, Inc. Prior to that 
he was manager of the research and 
editorial section of General Foods Pub- 
lic Relations Department. 





Howard F. Harris 


Ollie Zapf and Alfred Just have been 
named assistant sales managers of the 
STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, manufacturers of Certi- 





Ollie Zapf 


Alfred Just 


hed bulk milk pick-up tanks. They will 
work under the direction of Sales 
Manager Morlais “Mike” Hughes. 


Frank Rosen has joined the PFAUD- 
LER COMPANY of Rochester, New 
York, as a member of the central 
engineering department. Formerly a 
design engineer for Westinghouse and 
General Motors, he is a graduate of 
Allegheny College. 


Carroll W. Harding, Jr., has joined 
the staff of S. B. PENICK & COM- 
PANY, New York, as a specialist in 
the Sanitizing Products Department. 
Vice President Frank Seeland, manager 
of the Department, announced that 
Mr. Harding will be in charge of sales 
of Heliogen (R) Diatonic Iodine 
Sanitizer. 

Dan Mahony, director of advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity, LILY- 
TULIP CUP CORPORATION, an- 
nounces the following responsibilities: 
Amos Hoagland, assistant director of 
advertising sales promotion and public- 
ity; Mary Loretta Rosenlund, publicity 
manager; Marvin Haas, advertising 
manager; Walter Schreibweiss, sales 
promotion manager; Lester Ditters- 
dorf, sample control and conventions 
manager. Other activities within the 
department are handled by Bessie 
Scott, food service manager; and Leon 
Beals, field sales promotion manager. 
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Harold C. Pryor will cover Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Western 


Tennessee as sales representative for 


LABORATORIES. 


VITEX 





Robert W. Saxton Harold C. Pryor 


\ppointment of Robert W. Saxton 
as assistant general sales manager has 
been announced by S. J. Stowell, 
general sales manager, TRANTER 
MANUFACTURING, INC. 

George H. Weaver has been named 
assistant sales manager of LIBERTY 
GLASS COMPANY, following two 
years spent in the teaching profession. 
Weaver first joined the Liberty sales 
force folforce following his return from 
service in World War II. 

Trained as a representative for Lib- 
erty in the states of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, lawo and South Dakota, 
Weaver served in this capacity for 
three years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Tulsa and resides in 
Sapulpa. 





N. H. Williams George H. Weaver 


N. H. “Duke” Williams has rejoined 
G. P. GUNDLACH & COMPANY 
as an account executive after 18 months 
with Foremost in Texas. Mr. Williams 
was previously associated with Gund- 
lach between 1953 and 1956. 





Harold P. Hansen 


Harold P. Hansen has been elevated 
to the executive vice presidency of the 
DOLE REFRIGERATING COM- 
PANY. He started as a factory hand 
with the company 17 years ago. 


John A. Mitchell, Jr., has been ap. 
pointed assistant to the president 
Robert T. Sheen, of the MILTON 
ROY COMPANY of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of controlled volume 


pumps and chemical feed systems. 





John A. Mitchell, Jr. Harold A. Ruffhead 


Harold A. Ruffhead has been ap- 
pointed representative ot the 
dairy, food and machinery department 
of the PFAUDLER COMPANY. His 
territory will be the midwest. He’s a 
former dairy plant general manager. 


sales 





Bruce F. Balcom 


Bruce F. Balcom has won appoint 
ment as assistant service manager, 
TRANTER MANUFACTURING, 
INC., Kold-Hold Division, according 
to an announcement by President 
James R. Tranter. His responsibility 
to coordinate activities of the newly 
reorganized Kold-Hold service depart 
ment. 


Henry M. Leigh has been named 
assistant to the controller of the 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
He comes to the Diamond organiza- 
tion from the Clevite Corporation. 


HOMOGENIZERS USED AS 
TIMING PUMPS 
9) 


(Continued from Page 52 


ator and the homogenizer. This has 
worked successfully on larger capacity 
installations and helps to keep pres- 
sure on the homogenizer suction mani- 
fold at all times. The booster pump 


between the regenerator and_ the 
homogenizer can run when the homog- 
enizer is operating and does not have 
to be tied in with the pressure differ- 
ential switch. 

A third method would be to use a 
water-cooled rotary seal centrifugal 
pump between the regenerator and 
the homogenizer, capable of pulling 
high vacuum. This type of pump has 
been used for years on high vacuum 
pans in evaporated milk plants and 


has proven generally successful. 
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The always present danger with the 3. Is contrary to the basic laws of 
last two methods is that the raw milk hydraulics. 
regenerator is still under vacuum, 4. Loses flexibility — at the most, it 


making it possible for air to leak 
into the regenerator around the gas- 
kets. Centrifugal pumps are too often 
sources of air incorporation and _ in- m= 


, 5. Can greatly increase homoge- 
crease the possibility of cream line nizer maintenance costs. 


can have only two speeds with 
an expensive two-speed motor 
and starter. 


amage. In day to day operation, this — 
damag ey ge 6. Costs more to operate on cream 
could well outweigh any advantage line milk 

anticipated through eliminating a posi- ™ 


Often requires valve removal or 


tive pump. For these reasons, prob- 
ably the best of these methods would 
be the first— wherein a booster pump 


other handling of a sanitized 
machine to prevent cream line 


: : destruction. 
is used, sized large enough to apply 


If you balance these disadvantages 
pressure through the regenerator to , 8 


against the initial cost of a rotary type 
timing pump, your decision can be 
made, secure in the knowledge that all 


the homogenizer, and in conjunction 
with that, an orifice fitting of the cor- 
rect size to give the legal pressure 


balance in the regenerator. This of the factors in your particular opera- 
oe , “a ; tion have been considered. 

method obviously has the whole e been considered 

HTST system under pressure, thus bd 


NEW PRICING PLAN 
(Continued from Page 38) 
took place. This process is just about 
completed. 
The 


Products 


eliminating the possibility of pulling 
air, and from that standpoint, is the 
best of the foregoing hook-ups. 


To sum up, the use of the homog- — a 


putting this 
service charge plan into operation co- 


the 
Company in 


. : action of 
enizer as the sole metering pump: 


with 
homogenizers running at higher 


1. Becomes more _ perilous 
incides with a definite trend in indus- 
try thinking and action. Herbert Spin- 


dler of the University of Massachu- 


speeds and/or higher capacities. 


2. Compromises with quality. 


setts, in a study of retail delivery costs 
made two years ago, found that three 
and a half quarts of milk per stop 
was the point at which the purchase 
paid for the cost of delivery. Vernon 
Hovey, speaking at the New England 
Milk Dealers Association a year ago 
reported similar results from a study 
made by the General Ice Cream Cor- 
poration of which he is the president. 
The various quantity discount plans 
used by distributors of fluid milk are 
a recognition of the relationship be 
tween volume of purchase and cost 
One of the boldest 
in this direction was the Elwell Plan 
effect 
charge, originally fixed at ten cents. 


per stop. moves 


which in involves a delivery 
To a degree the cash and carry gallon 
jug the 
nature of their large size package 


stores flourish because by 
they cater to the large volume buyer. 
The the 


soundness of the pricing plan adopted 


most reliable indication of 


by Borden’s Farm Products is the 
report that, in a highly competitive 
market, of the customers who dis 


continued home delivery rather than 
pay the service charge, not one was 
picked up by a competitor. The com 
petition didn’t want them. 


















product sales 


* 


Trim, modern S$ & S QuiKold coolers build greater milk sales in 
food stores, restaurants, delicatessens, schools, dairy stores and 
all locations where dairy products are sold. They provide large 
storage space for package or bottle milk and dairy products... 
yet require a very minimum of floor space to return greater profits 
per square foot of floor area used. 

QuiKold cool-R-in coils are in the storage area .. . not inside the 
cooler walls ...to assure maximum efficiency. Cooling is fast and 
economical . . . with proper temperatures maintained uniformly 
in every part of the storage compartment. Guaranteed depend- 
ability of construction and operating mechanism means long 
life with low maintenance. 

There's a QuiKold cooler to meet the needs of every location... 
Order yours in any quantity, large or small, at no extra cost. 
QuiKold electric coolers are Underwriters Laboratories approved. 
Write for free catalog today. $SD1 


SS Products, inc. 


P. 0. BOX 1047 LIMA, OHIO 





BUILDERS OF BETTER BEVERAGE COOLERS 


SINCE 


August, 1957 








uP PROFITS Fase, 
builds greater Milk and ; 


Dairy 


MODEL 
1400-WD-2 








QUIKOLD 


The secret of QuiKold’s greater efficiency is right 
in the storage area — QuiKold cool-R-in coils. 
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STATES HAVING RESALE MILK PRICE CONTROL 


OR 


UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES LAWS 


OR 


GIVING LEGISLATIVE CONISDERATION TO SUCH CONTROLS 


HAS HAS UNFAIR 
STATE RESALE | TRADE PRACTICES 
Commas General| Dairy 
law Law 
Alabama 3 
Arizona X 
Arkansas X 
California X 
Colorado X 
Connecticut X 
Delaware X 
Florida X 
Georgia X 
Idaho X 
[linois 
Indiana 
lowa X 
Kansas X 
Kentucky X 
Louisiana X 
Maine X 
Maryland 
Massachusetts X 
Michigan 
Minnesota X 
Mississippi X 
Missouri X 
Montana X 


DURING 1957 
LEGISLATION 
CONSIDERED 
During 1957 
Resale any ree 
Milk | Trade 
Control | Practices 
x Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
4 North Carolina 
x North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
X X Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tenessee 
a Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
X X Virginia 
X Washington 
West Virginia 
X Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


LEGISLATION 
CONSIDERED 
HAS HAS UNFAIR er Ho 
is lt ten 
Law law Control Practices 
X 
X X X 
X X 
X 
X 
X | 
X 
X 
X 
X X 
X X 
X 
X 
¥ H 
X X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
a 
X 
X 


¥ 


Resale vs. Unfair Trade Practices 


By DAN WETTLIN, JR. 


In Our July Issue Dan Wettlin, Jr., New Jersey Milk Industry 
Association, Had an Excellent Article on Resale Price Control. 
The Analysis and Table Are Additional Contributions from Mr. 


Wettlin on this Difficult Question. 


N SOME AREAS, both industry 
and government have attempted 

the use of Unfair Trade Practice 
Laws for the milk industry, in place 
of Resale Price Control. The difference 
between Unfair Trade Practice Laws 
and Resale Price Control is only 
one of degree. Both strive towards 
the same objective — more stabilized 


marketing conditions; elimination of 
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the use of milk as a “loss leader;” and 
an opportunity for strong healthy 
competition within the industry on 
bases other than “below cost” pricing 
aimed at the 


elimination of those 


firms whose financial resources are 


limited. 
Unfair Laws take 
the path of enumerating and specify- 


Trade Practice 


ing a number of actions and policies 


then labeled as “unfair 
trade practices,” and hence declared 
illegal. They appear to establish “the 
rules of the game” without clearly and 
specifically declaring the objective. 


which are 


Resale Price Control sets forth the 
objective — clearly and specifically at 
the outset. Then, in order to accom- 
plish the announced objective, rules 
and regulations, many quite similar 
Unfair Trade 
Practice Laws, are adopted to fit the 
circumstances. 


to those contained in 


From time to time, 


under the administration of resale 


price control laws, these rules and 
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Au: 


regulations are changed to meet 
changing conditions — are seldom 
changed under Unfair Trade Practice 
Laws. 

Resale Price Control is perhaps 
more powerful in its effect — more 
direct in its approach. Unfair Trade 
Practice Laws are usually more ob- 
scure in effectiveness and employ a 
more complicated approach. 
both are controls affect- 
ing price and competitive practices. 


However, 


the milk business will be mostly na 
tional and regional chain organization 
business. I’m not so sure. There is 
no argument regarding the strong 
competition offered by chain organ- 
izations. On the other hand there are 
many areas in which a local inde- 
pendent has certain definite advan- 
tages. People like to do business with 
a local firm. Given good quality and 
a fairly comparable price people tend 


to favor the local firm. The place 


organization to supply all of their 
stores in a given area with dairy prod 
ucts they like to do it. That way they 
do not have to make a lot of small 
contracts. This is not an unbeatable 
situation by any means, but it is a 
factor that weighs in the chain organ- 
izations’ favor. 

Well, I’ve rambled on at consider- 
able length when I didn’t intend to. 
As I say I’m sorry in a way to leave 
the route but when I think of that 









































ON : . “here »> chains @ > re . 
2ED Although their methods and effective- whe re the chains have the advantage hard pavement and those cars whizz 
i ness may differ, they are employed ' ™ the sales field. This may sound ing by me, that old pasture looks 
_ by industry and government in the like . contradiction but what I mean pretty good. I liked the milk business. 
ctices attempt to solve identical problems. is this: the well-managed independ- It’s a good business. I’m partial to 
, ent can compete on procurement; it . 
e ; the locally owned independent, of 
X can also compete in processing effi- asin: 1 tein tiie heer mite dealin 
| STRAIGHT FROM THE ciency although it takes good man- etic ants “t pi es ae 
HORSE’S MOUTH aging to do it. In the sales field, how- r " pera 4 ¥ oo rd i acing 
(Continued from Page 45) ever, the chain has the advantage of “408 we a " . a on oy oe 
cut the price at the drop of a hat. better merchandising due to their na- rn y : : f oe ae . “8 
Our people held to a reasonable price tional advertising programs. Further- - “sti : a . ys P a. fs -; 
structure and, when the time came more, they can take a loss or merely it a at the top o ‘ = ‘’ 
x and volume purchases merited it they break even for a longer period than Pa —_— ‘4 ee ek ee os 
offered a reasonable and published the independent can. Generally their i " sled state ae 7 rm pres the 
discount schedule. It has meant a resources are far greater than the lo- old route — ated in =, sty a It 
: great deal to the Lansing and East cal faut, Que dé he anent ends was a pleasure to work with a driver 
Lansing market to have that stability. in the chain organizations’ hand is who knew his business. Customers 
Independent dairy companies like their ability to work with chain stores. were satisfied. I was satisfied. The 
- ours face an uncertain future. Some A chain store likes to buy centrally. company was satisfied. The driver was 
" people think that within a few years If they can contract with a large chain satisfied. 
To Accurately HAYNES SNAP*] ITE GASKETS 
Cc Oo hey { we Oo L “FORM-FIT” WIDE FLANGE MOLDED TO 
HUGS STANDARD BEVEL PRECISION STANDARDS 
THE LEVEL OF SEAT FITTINGS iw 
MILK on soup 
FOODS 
In Tanks - Boilers - Reservoirs - Vats 
Pasteurizers, Etc. - Install a 
DURABLE 
CONTROL QO GLOSSY SURFACE 
— a poory ty ) LOW COST...RE-USABLE 
arec Oo Fioats- FITTINGS 
“the No Moving Parts- ) LEAK-PREVENTING 
. . . 
and NEOPRENE GASKET for Sanitary Fittings 
a oe ~ rq 
nen - insian n- ° duantages 
ts stantly Check these SNAPTITE 4 
stalled - Never sali ' : 
y at Needs Servicin Tight joints, no leaks, no shrinkage Time-saving, easy to assemble 
:om- g Sanitary, unaffected by heat or fats eh fittings 
= : © sticking i 
‘ules Write for Non-porous, no seams or crevices Eliminate line blocks 
nilar Bulletin FNM Odorless, polished surfaces, easily cleaned Help overcome line vibrations 
rade Withstand sterilization Long life, use over and over 
the Available for 1”, 1%", 2”, 2%” and 3” fittings. 
ime, tumenite étectronic Company Packed 100 to the box. Order through your dairy supply house. 
sale _—™ THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
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or 


WRONG 


in 


Labor 


When Can You Require Employees 
to Work Overtime? 





What Happened: 


The superintendent announced he 
would need 20 men to work the next 
Sunday, not a regular workday. Of 
the men assigned to the overtime job, 
14 said they wouldn't be available. 
The super said that the Sunday sched- 
ule was “an order” and they'd better 
turn up or else. The 14 men didn’t 
show up. 


They got a five-day layoff. “You 
can't do that to us,” the men said, 


and put up the following reasons: 


1. The contract says employees 
will be offered the opportunity 
to work overtime. 


You don’t have to take some- 
thing that’s offered to you. 


2. It also says to tell your foreman 
when you won't be available for 
overtime. That means you have 
a choice. 


w 


Many workers have refused to 
work overtime before, and none 
of them ever were punished 
for it. 
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RIGHT 


A round-up of day-to-day in-plant problems and 
how they were handled by management men. 
Each incident is taken from a true-life grievance 
which went to arbitration. Names of some prin- 


cipals involved have been changed for obvious 
reasons. Readers who want the source or citation 
of any case may write to American Milk Review, 


92 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


Relations 


The 


superintendent answered: 


1. The business some 
weekend work and we have to 
know ahead of time that we'll 
have enough men on hand. 


requires 


2. That Sunday work was a defi- 
nite assignment. We have the 
right to discipline workers who 
refuse to carry it out. 

3. These men are a_ bunch of 


trouble-makers, anyway. 


Was The Superintendent: 


RIGHT WRONG | | 
What an Arbitration Board 
ruled: “This board finds from a 


careful reading of the contract that 
the company has contracted away its 
right to schedule mandatory overtime. 
The words ‘opportunity to work over- 
time shall be offered to the employ- 
ees’ certainly puts the working of 
overtime on a voluntary basis. This is 
borne out further in... any em- 
ployee may advise his supervisor that 
he will be unavailable for trouble call 
during time off.’ There are no condi- 
tions attached to this sentence. “All 
the employees of this company must 
do is to advise their supervisor that 
they are unavailable. The employee 
does not have to be sick, have a death 
in his family, be called for jury duty, 
or any of the reasons that are gener- 
ally found in contracts. 


“The evidence showed that 94 em- 
ployees had refused overtime on many 
occasions and were never disciplined. 
This leads the board to believe that 
it was the intention of the company 
and the union to agree that overtime 


assignments would not be mandatory, 
The company cannot force the em- 
ployees to perform weekend work by 
calling it a work assignment. The 
grievances are sustained.” 

When Can’t You Fire a Worker for 


Absenteeism Which the Contract 
Says Warrants Discharge? 





What Happened: 


Henry Brown turned up for work 
on Monday an hour and a half late. 
He was sent home because of his 
tardiness. The next two days he was 
absent. He asked another worker to 
be in. 
When he came back he was fired for 


being absent for 


say he was ill and wouldn't 


three consecutive 
days without satisfactory excuse. 
Henry insisted that he certainly did 
have an 


excuse. But the company 


claimed: 
1. Henry was not only late on 


Monday. He was unfit for work 
because he’d been drinking. 


to 


We don't believe he was ill the 


following two days. His wife 
called us to ask if we knew 
where he was. She said he 


wasn’t home. 


3. Even if he were sick, he didn't 
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report it properly so as to ex- 
cuse his two-day absence. 


He obviously didn’t impress on 
the other worker the importance 
of actually reporting him ill. 
The man didn’t say anything to 
anybody until the afternoon of 
the third day, when inquiries 
were made about Henry's ab- 
sence. 

{. The contract clearly says that 
if a worker is absent for three 
consecutive days without satis- 
factory excuse, that is just cause 
for discharge. 

Henry protested indignantly: 

1. That was the first time I'd ever 
been absent or late. And my 
work has been good. 


Doesn’t a record like that count 
for anything? 


2. I wasn’t drunk the day I was 
late. Maybe I'd had a few beers 
the day before, but not a drop 
that morning. I was late be- 
cause I'd overslept. 


Co 


I did ask that guy to be sure 
and report me sick. It’s not my 
fault if he didn’t. 


Was The Worker: 
RIGHT | | WRONG |) 


What Arbitrator Paul Hebert 
ruled: “I find that there was just 
cause for disciplinary action and that 
the conduct of the employee was of 
a character to subject him to serious 
penalty. But discharge was too se- 
vere and unduly harsh for the follow- 
ing reasons: It is uncontraverted that 
the employee’s work record was good. 
He had no previous record of ab- 
senteeism. There has been no show- 
ing that the employer was seriously 
inconvenienced or seriously damaged 


in its operations by the absences here 


involved. The evidence does not es 


tablish clearly that he was drunk or 


that he was not in a physical condi- 
tion to work. Any doubt in the evi- 


dence as to his condition should be 








“ELECTRIC BRAIN” STUDIES MILK CONTROL LAWS 


Milton M. Snodgrass and Charles E. French 
Agricultural Economics Dept., Purdue University 


ILK CONTROL LAWS EXIST in several states, mainly in the 
South, Northeast, and on the West Coast. Various studies of 
their effects have been made. Now an “electric brain” has 

given a new insight into the effects of such controls. 


Dr. Leland Spencer of Cornell University in 1951 said, “In general, 
the greatest gains in producer prices under public control have occurred 
in dairy-deficit areas having the most effective natural or man-made 
barriers against increased supplies.” Recently he and a colleague, 
Professor Christensen, made a comprehensive study of the eastern states 
having state milk control laws and estimated that these laws had increased 
net returns of the producers in those states by about 16% cents per 
hundredweight, or about 


5 percent. 

Here at Purdue we asked our “electric brain” to consider these con- 
clusions and show what effects this had upon the dairy farmers and 
milk consumers in other areas. The “electric brain” said that these laws 
did not appear on the surface to influence the over-all patterns of milk 
How greatly. Some changes were brought about. Apparently Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were forced to trade a few customers. The shipments 
did not appear to be seriously disrupted. But, a closer look by the “brain” 
at the apparently “small” changes in shipments revealed many other 
even smaller adjustments. This had a rather surprising effect upon 
marketing efficiency. Transportation costs for all milk, according to 
“the brain,” were increased about 9% percent! Likewise, it showed that 
other apparently small disturbances in orderly marketing, such as a 
shift in export demand, could give similar big changes in the transporta- 
tion bill. 


Such answers by the “electric brain” need more testing. Yet, they 
certainly suggest that we should look at possible trade restrictions or 
barriers from a national point of view. Most of our thought has been 
in terms of one market compared to another, or one state compared with 
another. It seems possible that the industry can be pulling trouble down 
upon itself by ruthless partisan points of view. Possibly, the “brain” 
will show us how these problems can be handled. Let us hope so. 








resolved in favor of the employee, 
especially as the management did not 
specifically assign drunkenness as the 
reason for sending him home. “I feel, 
however, that as this was a first of- 
fense and as he was a good employee, 
an extended disciplinary lay-off would 
have impressed upon him his duty to 


be prompt and regular in his attend- 
ance and would have adequately met 
the needs for maintaining discipline 
among the employees. The grievance 
is sustained to the extent of directing 
reinstatement of the employee with- 
out back pay.” 
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G. P. GUNDLACH & CO. 


YOUR OWN BRAND 


NAME 


with the only 12 month plan complete with 


Service on product... Service on packaging ... Service on merchandising. 


For further information write, wire or phone the 


BOX A 


“Servants to the Dairy Industry” 
STATION N «+ CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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WELDED STEEL 
DAIRY 








FOR SAFE— SURE BOTTLE HANDLING 
Glass or Paper 


UNITED, Originator of the welded steel dairy case, offers the 
most complete quality line in the industry. Millions of these 
durable long-lasting cases are in use today and are proving 
themselves virtually ‘“‘wearout-proof”’. 


UNITED Cases give maximum protection to either glass or paper 
bottles, and a good variety of models are available to meet 
your exact needs. For cleanliness, convenience, compactness, 
and long, low-cost service, UNITED Cases cannot be sur- 
passed. In any refrigerated truck program, United Cases 
are a must for glass or paper. 


UNITED Cases are manufactured of strong steel wire, electri- 
cally welded at every wire intersection for greatest possible 
strength. Cases are heavily plated with ‘‘Duraseal’’, an ex- 
clusive United process that is satin smooth, rust resistant 
and long wearing. 


UNITED Model SPB 519-23, shown above, is equipped with full- 
length corner posts to give paper containers maximum pro- 
tection, and as a plus feature, your name can be embossed 
on these posts for permanent identification. This case operates 
smoothly through automatic stacking and filling machines. 
Will not “‘ride up”’ on conveyor lines. Model 607-4 carries 
six half-gallon oblong glass bottles and Model 607-5 handles 
four one-gallon square glass bottles. 


For full information on the United line, write for a com- 
plete catalog. A United man is near you and will be 
pleased to tell you more about United products. 


| UNITED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 


137 Fonda St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Branch Plant: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 











At the Borden centennial party in Madison, Wisconsin, (left to 

right) Lyman D. McKee, now president of ADA; R. K. Froker, 

Dean of Wisconsin College of Agriculture; Arthur F. Trebilcock, 
and Henry A. Soldwebel, Borden’s. 


A YEAR 


Nineteen Hundred Fifty Seven is a year of anniver- 
saries in the milk business. Three hundred fifty years 
ago the colonists at Jamestown, Virginia, brought the 
first cow from England. One hundred years ago the 
Wanzer Dairy of Chicago was founded. One hundred 
years ago, Gail Borden founded the Borden Company. 
Fifty years ago, Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey activated Raritan Valley Farms, Somerville, New 
Jersey. 

All these events, celebrated today, enjoy a common 
bond although they happened 50 years, 100 years, 350 
years in the past. That common bond, as was written 
about Sidney Wanzer and Sons in the May, 1957, 
American Milk Review, is the recognition that “in the 
milk business, people are the beginning and the end.” 
Each of the events transpired because there existed a 
human need—in 1607, in 1857, in 1907—that had to be 
filled and that men struggled to fill then and there. The 
colonists needed milk; they imported the cows. The 
latter-day colonists and gold-seekers of California in the 
days of the famed Barbary Coast needed milk; Gail 
Borden devised a way to condense, can and keep it 
without refrigeration over long periods without losing 
its nutritive value. Some people were getting sick and 
some were dying because the milk they were drinking 
in New Jersey at the turn of the 20th Century was 
contaminated. Sen. Frelinghuysen sponsored the famed 
New Jersey Certified Milk Law with the support of 
the medical profession. 

Then he had to show the provisions of the law 
were workable. This he did by establishing the origi- 
nal Raritan Valley Farms plant, complying in every 
respect with the new law. The successful operation of 
the plant proved, beyond doubt, that the high stand- 
ards for milk production and processing were feasible 
and would guarantee a clean, sanitary milk supply for 
New Jersey. 

Within a few years, the Certified Milk Law gained 
nation-wide recognition and was used as a model for 
similar legislation in many other states. 

While what they did they did for their contem- 
poraries, those who came after and those who are here 
now are the beneficiaries of their vision, courage and 
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The Pennsylvania Milk Maid, Dian Shannon, participates in 

350th anniversary festivities at Jamestown, Va. Next to her 

in the dark suit is Earl Butz, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
who resigned to become Dean at Purdue. 


Ri OF MILESTONES 


left to 
Froker, 
vileock, 


nniver- industry. It is fitting that we mark these occasions with 
"years the pomp and circumstance that we do. Especially 
ht the those of us who make our living from the milk industry. 
Zo the And how are the events celebrated? Practically 
andred every state in the union had some kind of an affair to 
npany. mark Gail Borden’s work of 100 years ago. 

if New ‘ ; 


The state of Connecticut outdid itself—Borden’s first 


of his descendants. In addition there was a full program 
at Torrington attended by Harold W. Comfort, president 
of the Borden Company. An evidence of the cooperation 
pervading the affair is the notation on the program 
that the orange juice consumed during the festivities 
was provided by Tropicana, the ice cream by the Torring 
ton Creamery, and the milk by National Dairy Products 
Corporation. 

The Milk Industry Centennial in Connecticut was 
highly successful and received reams of newspaper space 
and radio and TV time. 

In Wisconsin, the Madison branch of the Borden 
Company celebrated the Borden Centennial with a 
dinner for 400 employees, distributors and guests. One 
of the features was an address by Lyman D. McKee, 
president of the American Dairy Association, in which 
he said, “I find it difficult to express the appreciation of 
dairy farmers in an appropriate manner, for the wonder 
ful job that has been done for the past 100 years by 
the Borden Company, who through their aggressive 
sales activity have made attractive markets possible for 
the production of our nation’s dairy farms.” 

In Norwich, New York, Borden’s birthplace, a 
plaque was dedicated in honor of the event and a 
proclamation from Governor Harriman was read and 
Governor Langlie of Washington participated in the 
ceremonies 

The part that Raritan Valley Farms played in bring- 





























» New condensery using a vacuum process was established in ing clean, disease-free milk to New Jersey and the rest 
Burrville, Connecticut. Under the auspices of the of the country is being publicized by the company 
ymmon Connecticut Dairy Industry Centennial Committee a through weekly advertisements telling the story of Raritan 
rs, 350 plaque was dedicated to Mr. Borden at the site by some Valley Farms from 1907 until the present day. 
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Model Sue No. Packed | Shipping Wt 
to Carton | Per Carton 

















45s 4 Sq. Quart Bottles 10 7 Ibs 
65s 6 Sq. Quart Bottles 6 6 Ibs 
LIGHT WEIGHT 8s 8 Sq. Quart Bottles 6 7%, tbs 
STURDY 
ALL WELDED 4R 4 Rd. Quort Bottles 10 8 Ibs 
CONVENIENT 
HANDY 2-Y_ SR|2 Sq. or Rd. Y% Gol. Bottles 10 7 Ibs 





EASY TO CARRY 
RUST PROOF 


(SPECIAL BRIGHT ALUMINUM 


COATED FINISH) 2-%.O}] 2 Oblong ¥% Gal. Bottles 10 7 Ibs | 
ATTRACTIVE 





4-% SR|4 Sq. or Rd. % Gol. Bottles] 6 | 7% Ibs 








4-Y%,O} 4 Oblong 2 Gal. Bottles 6 7%, Ibs. 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO. 














709 WOODLAND AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Product News 








Cleaner Designed for 

in Place Systems 

A NON-FOAMING, strongly alka- 
line, non-caustic cleaner called Ream is 
announced by Monarch Chemicals, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Specifically 
compounded for in place cleaning of 


wash solution. It is said to be especially 
effective on milk stone and scale. 

For information: Monarch Chem- 
icals, 3801 N. E. 5th Street, Minneapolis 
21, Minnesota. 


Instrument Detects 
Water in Milk 
ADVANCED INSTRUMENTS, Inc.. 


says it has a practical, economical and 


having installed the instrument are said 
to have stopped buying milk containing 
from one to 10 percent water. 

For information: Advanced _ Instry- 
ments, Inc. Oakcrest Road, Needham 92 
Massachusetts. 


Front-Opening Route Box 

\ NEW, FRONT-OPENING route 
box to keep dairy products fresh cool, 
recently 


and clean, has been intro 














duced by Muckle Manufacturing Com- 
pany. An important advantage of this 
new route box is its easy accessibility 
Front-opening design enables this in- 





quick way to determine if water has 
ASR : ad 
milk pipe lines and attached equipment, 
Ream is concentrated, requiring only been added to milk. The instrument is 


four ounces for each eight gallons of 


called the Fiske Milk Cryoscope. Dairies 


sulated route box to be stacked on 
top of, or between, empty crates and 
still provide convenience for the driver 
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Adds Zest and 
Appetite Appeal 


Standardize your cottage cheese 
to the peak of flavor perfection, 
with ‘'Hansen's'' Starter Distillate. 
Enhances rich creamy flavor and 
maintains flavor uniformity the 
year around. Imparts a rich start- 
er-like flavor. Overcomes flatness. 
Economical ...a little does a lof. 


CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, INC. 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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Stainless Steel and Nichel Alloy Equipment 


THOMSEN 


for the Processing Industries 
“JNI- MOU 


Complete 
“i all aoe ‘without churning or 4 
ste A 



















in 
irculating Pumps ° 
stainless. 


VES AND FITTINGS 


THOMSEN 


h Thomsen an od 
practical and sanitary L* =o 
ipelines. : 
place pipelin Ms , ; 
fittings Xe 4 p-VERTER convertin 
chine available. 


LINE FILT ERS 


ond 2 connections. stainless 


oan} our capacities. >. a 
* Oe a: all lengths and fini 
"to 4" dia 


SUPER-SPEED TOOLS 


to 4% sanitary Pi 


~ i no 
For expan ons. Leak-proof joints, 
line 
welding. 
BUY wise 





, el BE WISE 


> 
C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 
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€ said to obtain dairy products inside the 1957 Improvements ties. The low -pouring-height coolers 
ainin insulated box without moving of crates. © are produced in sizes from 100 through 
6 - on Bulk Milk Cooler 390 gallons. 

The Model 610 Muckle Insulated Nat , : 
nstru- Route Box O.D. is 12%4” x 15” x 1934” DAIRY EQUIPMENT COM- _For information on the complete line 
m 92, high with 1.D. 934” x 12%” x 1514” PANY. manufacturer of Dari-Kool. of Dari-Kool bulk milk coolers: Dairy 

high. The weight is only 40 pounds. bulk milk cooler, has announced the Equipment Company, 1444 East Wash 
It is designed to keep dairy specialties 1957 model changes. A number of im- ington Avenue, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
' in saleable condition on milk routes. e 
Box For information: Muckle Manufac- 

i Company, Owatonna, Minne- ° . 
route turing —— Protective Milk 
cool. sota. 

Me Bottle Cover 
. \ KRAFT insulator designed by a 
milk salesman is said to protect milk 
Penguins Ornament 
New Ice Cream Cups 
LILY-TULIP Cup Corporation has 
introduced the new Penguin design for 
Ice Cream Cups and Containers. portant product developments are fea- 
Printed in red and blue, the new stock tured. 
te The height of the cooler has been 
lowered, making milk pouring and tank 
cleaning much easier. 
The large ice bank has been further 
increased in size to assure a more gen- 
erous supply of ice water at all times. 
An ice-cold glacial waterfall floods all 
four sides and the bottom of the milk 
tank cooling the milk fast and eco 
nomically. 
: design is available in three-, 3'-, four-, In the new Dari-Kools, the com- 
-om- five-, six-, seven-, and eight-ounce sizes. pressor may be mounted with the 
Rn Field tested in New England and the cooler as a package unit or it may ' 
lity Southwest, the Penguin design has al be mounted remote, when desirable. exposed to sunrays against vitamin 
s in- sian a ae ronsiderable success. ark Pr gee a “off” taste. 
a ready “an — con i memes oe ee ee ee deficiencies and “off” taste 
and For information: Lily-Tulip Cup ufactured in 100-, 150-, 200-, 250-, 300-, These insulators can be slipped over 
river Corporation, New York. 400-, 500-, 600-, and 700-gallon capaci- the bottle wherever it is necessary to 
° 
T 
* ZONE-CONTROL VATS 
) 
d 
d 
fie 
or 
it~ 
W rasever your cooling problem, you'll find 
J . . 
that one or more of these experience-engineered 
+ : : 
oad units will fit your needs perfectly. The com- 
nd plete dependability and production records of 
fn. . * . ° . 
Mojonnier all stainless steel cooling equipment 
have, for many years, been the “buy-words” of 
NG leading dairy operators all over the world. 
jess Look at their features . . . see their performance 
hes, . .. check their operating economy. . . and 
you'll want only Mojonnier cooling units for 
pipe your quality products. For full information on 
, fo any or all of these cooling products, Write: 





COMPACT COOLERS 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





Engineered Cooling Equipment 


for speed, economy in dairy product cooling 





eal 
YOU CAN TRUS* 
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protect it from direct sunlight at the 
discretion of each individual milk 
salesman. Kow-Slip insulators are 
now manufactured in one-gallon, half- 
gallon and quart sizes at a minimum 
of one cent each. 


For information: T & H Specialties, 


707, Sangamon, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. 
* 
Premium Truck-Bank 
A TOY RETAIL route truck-bank 


has been used with success as a pre- 
mium to increase sales and get new 
customers by more than 700 dairies, 
according to the Anthony E. Roberts 
Corp., a division of the Robel Cor- 
poration, Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 


Supplee Sealtest of Philadelphia used 
the toy truck-bank and wound up with 





a 60 percent retention of sales. Route- 
men offered the toy to every family in 
return for an order of eight quarts of 
orange juice. No advertising, no door- 
to-door selling accompanied the sales 
effort. All that was done was this: 
routemen left cellophane wrapped toys 
and “free offer” blanks at customers’ 
door. Those not interested left the 
package for the milkman at the next 
pickup. 

For information: 
erts Corp., 


Rob 


Pennsylvania. 


Anthony FE. 
Hazelton, 


Portable Ramp 
RAMP for 


delivery 
announced by 


\ PORTABLE 
man service on 
vals is 


one- 
trucks and 
Magline, Inc. 





Made of magnesium and aluminum 
alloys for light, easy handling, the 
new ramp can be removed, set up, 


used and stored by one man at the 
delivery point. It stows under the 


body frame while the truck is en 
route. The manufacturer maintains 
that it lowers manpower costs, re- 


duces time per stop and provides safe- 
ty formen, loads and equipment. A 
perforated, self-cleaning walkway 
along the center of the ramp provides 
secure footing. Other edges of the 


104 


ramp are smooth-surfaced for 
hand truck wheeling. 
vent truck runoff. 


easy 
Guard rails pre- 


For information: Magline, Inc., 1900 
Mercer Street, Pinconning, Michigan. 


Trough-Type Bulk Cooler 

\ TROUGH-TYPE bulk cooler is 
announced by the Groen Manufactur- 
ing Company. A feature of the cooler 
is the one-piece, “Spring Lift” cover. 
The spring lift makes a one-piece 


cover practical for a big-capacity tank. 
lifts i 


The cover practically itself, ac- 





cording to the manufacturer, thereby 
relieving strain on the back. 


The 320-gallon and the 400-gallon 
tanks are built low for easy pouring, 
cleaning and simplified installation. 


Called the Groen Guardsmen, the 
bulk tanks are constructed of stain- 
less steel and are direct-expansion 
cooled. The compressor may be at- 
tached directly to the body of the 
tank or set apart for remote control. 


For information: Groen Manufactur- 
ing Company, 4539 .W. Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 


Small Steam Cleaner 

Has Big Impact 

\ 60-GALLON-CAPACITY steam 
cleaner designed for light duty gen- 
eral utility cleaning has been placed 
on the market by the Clayton Man- 
ufacturing Company. Called the 





“Handyman,” 
any water 
auxiliary 


the cleaner operates on 
pressure and requires no 
pump 

The manufacturer claims a thermal 
efficiency of more than 65 percent, 
substantially lowering fuel costs. He 
has such confidence in his product that 


he will give the customer a 10-year 
service guarantee, assuring the pur- 


chaser protection for 10 years against 
excessive and recurrent service charges. 


For information: Clayton Manufac. 
turing Company, P.O. Box 550, Fj 
Monte, California. 


Pocket pH Meter 

AN INSTRUMENT designed for 
accurate on-the-spot measurement oj 
pH-acidity and alkalinity has been de- 





Instruments 
3eckman Instruments, Inc 


veloped by the Scientific 
Division of 

The compact meter features a com- 
bination glass and reference electrode 
and is powered by six flashlight-type 
batteries. It comes in a plastic case 
and has a scratch-resistant polystyrene 
dial face. 

The meter is six inches long, three 
inches wide, two inches deep and 
weighs two pounds. It has a two to 
12 pH range, readable to .1 pH 


For information: Scientific Instru- 
ments Division, Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., Fullerton, California. 


Milk Bottle Case Fits 
Automated Plant 





said to 


A MILK 


BOTTLE 
lend itself to dairy plant automation 


case 


has been introduced by the Quirk 
Manufacturing Company. 
The new wood and metal case is 


American Milk Review 
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specifically designed for six oblong refrigerated truck 


body, according to dairy products. The metal can, with 


half-gallon bottles. A new basket type the manufacture a low initial cost can be used for dis 

heavily galvanized grid forms the in- The moving air, circulated within tribution to restaurants, hotels, drive- 

dividual pockets. The corner irons are the truck body by the Air-Cel over ins, and so forth. With the reclosable 

sO located as not to interfere with the hold-over plates will insure the cover, it is said to have many uses 

loading in automatic case unloaders. even distribution of refrigeration over around busy food establishments 

Bottles slip gently into each pocket the product. F inf ti C 1 Sal 
age ‘xl aiid ‘or information: General Sales 

assuring automatic loading and less > : aoe ‘ oe : rs . : ; 

ass a 8 iis ineeiod & gpg For information: Dole Refrigerat- Dep’t, American Can Company, 100 

bottle breakage according to the man seca . tes , : : rae f 

- : ing Company, 5910 N. Pulaski Road, Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

ufacturer. Chicago 30, for Catalog section GE. 

For information: Quirk Manufactur- ae » 


ing Company, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


e 16-Pound Capacity 
Cottage Cheese Can 


Unit Aids Truck 
Refrigeration Efficiency 








Makes Powdered Foods 
More “Wettable” 


THE Dairy Equipment Department 
of the Blaw-Knox Company has intro 
duced a new processing machine, called 
the “Solubilizer,” as a companion piece 
to their Instantizer, which converts 
dry skim milk powder to ‘instant’ dried 
milk through an agglomerating proc- 
ess. 


What the Instantizer does for pow- 
dered milk, the Solubilizer is said to 
do for pure cocoa. Processed through 
the Solubilizer, normally hard-to-mix 
cocoa readily goes into solution in 
cold or hot water. 


Constructed of stainless steel, the 
Solubilizer is 12 feet, four inches long 
and eight feet, six inches high. 

According to the manufacturer, a 
processor could produce wettable co- 
coa with the Solubilizer alone or an 





DOLE REFRIGERATING COM- instantly wettable powdered chocolate 
PANY has a new product on the milk drink with the Instantizer and 
market called the Dole Air-Cel, which, A ROUND, 16-pound capacity slip- Solubilizer. 
when used with static plates, will in cover container is being made by For information: Blaw-Knox Com- 
crease the heat transfer coefficient and \merican Can Company for the pack- pany, 300 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
provide uniform temperature in any aging of cottage cheese and other 22, Pennsylvania. 

with Doering PATTY-PRINT Machines g , 

g A R M for store and retail bottles 





No. 
at Western United Dairy, 
DOERING PATTY-PRINTS are made in 2 sizes — 
No. 400 making 400 Ibs. of pats per hour with only one operator 


400 PATTY-PRINT machine in use 
Chicago, Ill. 


No. 1,200 making 
operators. 


1,200 Ibs. of pats per hour with only two 


Write for Full Information 


C. DOERING & SON, INC. 


1375 WEST LAKE STREET . CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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PATENT 
PENDING 


With Stainless 
Steel Clips 
EASILY AND QUICKLY ATTACHED. 
TAKES ONLY A FEW SECONDS. 
NO TOOLS NEEDED. 

FOR ALL HALF-GALLON AND GALLON SIZE JUGS / 
‘ ATTRACTIVE + STURDY + CONVENIENT 

Many Outstanding 

Features 


CUP HALVES MADE OF Statatese Stat 
eee 








LONG LIFE. NO RUSTING 
HANDLE IN BRIGHT ZINC FINISH 


f HOLDS SECURELY - CANNOT BE PULLED OFF 


HW JUGS WITH “ Téngfty Wandles” CAN BE 
MACHINE WASHED, FILLED & CAPPED 


Wf AVAILABLE FOR EVERY STYLE & FINISH 
OF GALLON & HALF-GALLON BOTTLES 


*LOW COST! 





PACKED IN CARTONS 
CONTAINING 1000 MANODLES. 
WHEN ORDERING SPECIFY 
MODEL, SIZE & FINISH OF JUG. 





= ———___-_______ 


"HAYNES BOTTLE LUG 


THE HAYNES BOTTLE LUG 
POSITIONS MAMDLE PREVENTS 
TURNING OF SwivEtiing 
WRITE FOR WTERESTING Of 


















HAYNES 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING CO 
Ohio 








709 Woodland Ave.: Cleveland 15 
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and Capper, Meco Foot Operated Can Filler 72 HP 3500 RPM Worthington Pump . . . $200.00. = ai 18140. 2—1952 Model C115 Trucks, suitable PARTI 
200 gallon Receiving Vat, 70 gallon Dump Tank, 1—IIreco paper bottle FILLER plus accessories like for milk delivery. Price—Cheap. Contact BER- Write 
24 bottle carver tester, C.B. 200 gallon Pasteur- new . . . $600.00. 1—250,000 BUT Cherry-Burrell MAN SALES COMPANY, 925 N. Godfrey Street, PANY 
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Saved Hundreds of Dollars by 
Buying Good Used Equipment.” 





MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION UNIT 


There’s a model designed . writes the owner of a New York dairy when enclosing copy 
especially for your trucks f for another classified ad in AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 


AMR exclusively offers the most complete coverage of the milk and 

milk products industries and reaches the owners, managers and } 
other buying executives in every fluid milk plant with 3 or more j 
delivery routes. 


Whether you want to buy or sell, use AMERICAN MILK REVIEW to 


help do the job effectively. See rate information at the beginning 
of the WANTS AND FOR SALES SECTION in the back of the book. 


Write for complete information! Kaci Kold AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 92 WARREN STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
219 Scribner Ave., N.W. * Grand Rapids 4, Mich. —— 
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~ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—200 GALLON GIRTON CHEESE VAT WITH 
cover. Stainless Steel liner. 1—200 gallon per 
hour Cherry-Burrell HOMOGENIZER. Write to: 
CREIGHTON’S CREAMERY, 360 W. 5th Street, 
Elmira, New York. 8-M-57 
~7J—TRUMBULL HIGH TEMPERATURE SHORT TIME 
Electropure PASTEURIZER, 4,000 capacity, 
1 phase, with York Plates, Price $1200.00. 1— 
Trumbull High Temperature Short Time Electro- 
pure PASTEURIZER, 2,000 Ib. capacity, 1 Phase. 
Price $800.00. Write to: THE CHRISTIAN PETER- 
SEN & SON COMPANY, 26 Brook Street, West 
Hartford 10, Connecticut, P.O. Box 247. 8-M-57 
CP MIX VAT, 50 GAL. CAP. WITH MASTER 
Ye hp. motor, No. KK2891 at $250.00; CP Ice 
Cream FREEZER, 150 cap. per hr., No. 175 with 
GE 1 hp. and GE 10 hp. motors, $1,500.00; bump 
PUMP No. 3152 for mixing fruit with ice cream 
and a Century Y% hp. motor No. T9, and GE 
Ye hp. motor, BF628, $500.00; CP fruit FEEDER, 
No. 129 for mixing fruit and nuts with ice cream 
and GE 1 hp. motor, $250.00. Write to: PURITY 
MILK COMPANY, 601 Eighth Avenue, N. St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 8-M-57 

“2—C.P. RECTANGULAR 1,500-GALLON STOR- 
AGE TANKS, 21 SQ. FT. REFRIGERATED WALL 
FOR CHILLED WATER: S.S. FRONT HEADS AND 
8” $.S. COLLAR: 2” S.S. PLUG OUTLET VALVE: 
ZINC-METALIZED EXTERIORS: USED ONE YEAR 
AND BEING REPLACED WITH LARGER TANKS: 
NEW PRICE $7,300.00 EA. OFFERING SUBJECT 
TO PRIOR SALE F.O.B. OMAHA, NEBR.—$5,800.00 
EACH. PHONE: MOORE—JA. 2205—OMAHA.”’ 

8-M-57 

FOR SALE: HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE BOILERS. 
Also other boiler room equipment, such as 
stacks, breechings, pumps, boiler tubes, etc.— 
new or used. Attractive prices. Write to: OTTO 
BIEFELD COMPANY, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

8-M-57 

MOJONNIER COOLERS-STORAGE TANKS 
Sharples stainless steel. De Laval Air tight SEP- 
ARATORS. De Laval Airtight CLARIFIERS. 500 
gal. CP fruit FEEDERS. 300 gal. Jensen SS, with 
stainless steel coil. 600 gal. short body coil vats, 
and Rotary can WASHERS. Write to: CENTRAL 
WEST EQUIPMENT, Box 222, Mokena, Illinois. 

8-M-57 





DAMROW 300 GAL. SS AND SS INSULATED 
cooling COIL, late type past. Arnold 300 gal. 
SS and SS insulated processor, sweep agitator. 
Damrow 600 Cheese VAT, SS and wood body, 
SS covers. Inquire about other Pasteurizers we 
have. Write to: CENTRAL WEST EQUIPMENT, 
Box 222, Mokena, Illinois. 8-M-57 

STAINLESS STEEL 2,500 GALLON TWO COM- 
PARTMENT Tank Trailer and Diamond T Tractor. 
Write to: WALKER CREAMERY PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Warren, Pennsylvania. 8-M-57 

1—300 GAL. AND 1—400 GAL. C.B. SANITARY 
VISCOLIZER; 1—300 gal. C.B. Spray VAT S.S. 
liner; 2—150 gal. C.B. Spray VATS S.S. liners; 
1—300 gal. rectangular S.S. Holding TANK; 1— 
Waukesha positive sanitary milk PUMP; $2,000.00 
worth of S.S. SANITARY PIPE and FITTINGS 
2”, 1¥2" and 1”; 1 sample CABINET; 75 wood 
CASES for Pure Pak quarts; 30,000 miscellaneous 
quart Ilreco paper containers at $12.50 per M 


delivered in New York State. Write to: SAU- 
QUOIT VALLEY DAIRY COMPANY, Inc., 491 
French Road, Utica, 4, New York. 8-M-57 


WOOD CASES, 16 IN 20 PAPER QUARTS $1.50. 
Wood or wire half pints squat (20) $1.25; Frick 
4x4 self-contained, $500.00; C.B. 100 gallon S.S. 
PASTEURIZER, $250.00. Wire Ice Cream trays 
5 gallon 75c; Ice cream CANS $1.00; Marley 
AQUATOWER, $400.00; Tri-Angle Bagiey FILLER 
Model R-1, $400.00; Anderson Ripple PUMP 
; 1,250 gallon S.S. Truck TANK, $750.00 
Cottage Cheese VAT 100 gallon, $125.00. Write 
us what you need; we buy, sell, and trade. 
Write to: GORDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 6530 
W. Jefferson, Detroit 17, Michigan. 8-M-5 


’ 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR BUTTER PATTIES — WAXED U-BOARDS, 
615%", 16 int double white, $9.00 per 
thousand or 5//e'x6%"’, $3.00 per thousand. 
Samples cheerfully sent upon request. Write to: 
BORAX PAPER; PRODUCTS COMPANY, 350 East 
182nd Street, Bronx 57, N. Y. 8-M-57 

BOILERS — HIGH PRESSURE. WE CARRY A 
large selection of ASME National Board high 
pressure boilers, gas, oil and coal fired, ranging 
from 10 to 1,000 h.p. Each guaranteed in excel- 
lent condition. Sale sheet and complete data 
sent upon request. Write to: WABASH POWER 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 31 East Congress, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 8-M-57 

“ELECTROMATIC”’ FILLERS FOR PURE-PAK — 
CANCO—SEALING CARTONS. Manual or Fully 
Automatic Models. TAKE ADVANTAGE OF DIRECT 
FACTORY BUYING. Write to: THE MOJONNIER- 
DAWSON COMPANY, 9151 Fullerton Avenue, 
Franklin Park, Illinois. Gladstone 5-1013. 8-M-57 

VENDING TRUCK 34 TON FORD AUTOMATIC 
transmission, 2 H.D. Plates, just like new. 2 Side 
and Rear door. Light on side. Write to: 
GNAGEY’S DAIRY, Meyersdale, Pennsylvania. 
Phone ME 4-6231. 8-M-5 


NEW LOW PRICES ON PLUNGER SEALS FOR 
your C. P. and M. G. HOMOGENIZER. Send for 
trial offer. Advise style and capacity of homog- 
enizer. Write to: STUART W. JOHNSON & COM- 
PANY, 611 Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

8-M-57 

FOR SALE: (2) 4,000 GALLON S.S. MILK HOLD- 
ING TANKS; 3,200 gallon S.S. demounted Truck 
Tank for inside storage; 42’ x 120° American 
Double Roll DRYERS used on edible milk; (2) 42’ 
x 100’ Buflovac Double Roll DRYERS used on 
edible milk; Ste-Vac SV-8 PREHEATER; Henszey 
30,000 Ib/hr PREHEATER; Peebles 14,000 lb/hr 
PREHEATER; (3) Vacuum PANS, 36’ Rogers—48’’ 
Mojonnier—72” Rogers; 1,100 gallon HOTWELLS; 
(2) 1,250 gallon HOTWELLS; Buflovac 6.5-29D 
Double Effect EVAPORATOR; 300 gallon S.S. in 
and out Pasteurizing VAT; (5) Cabinet COOLERS, 
various sizes; (2) Sharples S.S. bowl SEPARA- 
TORS 12,000 Ib/hr.; 200 to 1,000 GPH HOMOG- 
ENIZERS; 1% |b. and 1 Ib. Morpac Butter WRAP- 
PERS. Numerous additional items. We will buy 
your surplus dairy plant equipment. Write to: 
BEST EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1737. Howard 
Street, Chicago 26, Illinois. 8-M-57 


USED MILK TANKS—(1) 1,850 GALLON, ONE 
compartment, farm pickup truck tank with pump, 
motor, hose, etc. (1) 4,000 gallon, 1952, Thoms, 
tandem insulated milk trailer. Write to: BRUCE 
E. HACKETT COMPANY, 1400 Kansas Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 8-M-57 


MODEL 56-5 MOJONNIER TUBULAR HEAT 
EXCHANGER, capacity 16,000 Ibs. whole milk 
per hour, from 40 to 160°. Stainless steel through- 
out. Further details and price upon request. 
Write to: GORDON BAKING COMPANY, Detroit 
7, Michigan. 8-M-57 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT: BABCOCK, GERBER, 
Mojonnier, Paley Bottles, Bacteriological Glass- 
ware, Incubator, Auto Glaze, Horvet Cryoscope, 
Analytical (Voland) and Torsion Balance, etc. 
Write to: C. VILENCHITZ, 82-31 60th Road, Elm- 
hurst 73, New York. 8-M-57 


FOR SALE: TRUCK TANKS: THREE 3,000 GAL. 
S.S. Truck Tanks on semi-trailers; 3,600 gal S.S. 
Truck Tank on semi-trailer; 2,800 gal. $.S. Truck 
Tank for mounting on truck body; 1,850 gal. S.S. 
Truck Tank on semi-trailer. Ali first class con- 
dition. Write to: BEST EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
1737 Howard Street, Chicago 26, Illinois. AMbas- 
sador 2-1452. 8-M-57 








“TO BUY OR SELL GOODS OR 
SERVICES, ADVERTISE IN 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: HEIL 4 WIDE BOTTLE WASHER, 
Model FA4—!/2 Pints to Quarts, with 12 ft. con- 
veyor and power drive. De Laval Model 104— 
2,000 Ib. CLARIFIER, all stainless bowl. Cherry- 
Burrell 125 gallon HOMOGENIZER, with 5 H.P. 
single phase motor. All equipment in excellent 
condition. Write to: SCHERING MILK COMPANY, 
18 Kirkwood Avenue, Fort Dickinson, — hws 

-M- 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: USED MOJONNIER TESTER 
for solids and fats. Also 2—3,000 gal. glass 
lined TANKS. Write to: RYAN MIK COMPANY, 
Murray, Kentucky. 8-M-57 


WANTED: USED WIRE CASES—WHICH HOLD 
eight 2 gallon square glass bottles. Must be 
in good state of repair, and priced reasonable. 
Write to: SCHIERER’S DAIRY, 3530 N. Adams 
Street, Peoria, Illinois. 8-M-57 


WANTED TO BUY: USED CASES FOR SQUARE 
V2 pint, pint, quart 2 gallon and gallon bottles, 
also for oblong 2 gallon bottles—wood, wire 
or aluminum. Write to: Box 63. 8-M-57 





POSITION WANTED 


GERMAN DAIRY EXPERT: EXPERIENCED AND 
school trained in all phases in production of 
varied dairy manufactured products (including 
plant bookkeeping). Specialized in cheese mak - 
ing (Cottage, Cheddar, Tilsiter, Camembert, 
Brie). Two and one half years experience in 
the United States. Wants position where know!- 
edge and ideas are to the best profits. Write 
to: Box 65. 8-M-57 





HELP WANTED 


LOOKING FOR OPPORTUNITY: EXPANDING 
Multi-plant dairy foods company has opportuni 
ties, not just jobs, for qualified graduates in 
dairy technology or related fields. We are look - 
ing for ambitious men seeking careers in man- 
agement. If you qualify and would like to join 
an organization that ge ge personnel de- 
velopment, send a resume of your experience, 
qhiastien and interests to: FRANK X. WALSH, 
Personnel Supervisor, Fairmont Foods Company, 
Omaha 1, Nebraska. 8-M-57 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER — FOR OLD 
established manufacturer of dairy equipment lo- 
cated in the East. College graduate, degree in 
dairy engineering desirable. Must be experienced 
in high level selling. Permanent position with 
excellent prospects for right man. Please furnish 
full information on age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. Reply to Box 8-M-57 





—— ~~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WHLSE & RET. DAIRY, MIDW. ARK. MNFG & 
sale, all dairy ds. R.E. & bldg: 26 emply. in 


6,310 sq. ft. w/xInt eqpt. Hi Net! Write for 
brochure. Ref. 9089. 
DAIRY, with delivery routes, NW Pa. (90% 


retail, 10% whise). R.E. & bldgs w/60’ x 80’ & 
9 empl. Compl. fac. Est. 8 yrs. Owner relocat- 
ing. Nets, $20,000. Priced right & terms avail. 
Ref. 42532. 


MILK & FROZEN DISTRIBUTOR N.E. Illinois 
area. Cent. loc. Chain store accnts. 12 full time 
emply. 15 trucks. 6 room house. Owner retiring. 
Brochure on req. Ref. 62259. Write to: BUSINESS 
MART of AMERICA, 6425 Hilwd. BI., Los Angeles, 
California. 8-M-57 





THE KVP 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


tha: i atta 


August, 1957 


WEE Sicdainbaceniouias $5.50 f.0.b isms: dried from the 
frozen state. 
COMPANY Whe? le CONTAINS ~ 
¢ Antibiotic tested, Grade A 
& COMPANY low heat skim milk powder. 











1375 E. Linden Avenue, Linden, N. J. 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NOW . « » A MOTHER CULTURE and STARTER PROGRAM 





to meet your work simplification conditions! 


Mbit Unley 


CULTURE KIT 


* Completely standardizes your 
culture operations 

* Ideal for all your cultured 
products — Buttermilk, 
Cottage Cheese, Sour Cream. 

CONTAINS — 

¢ A pure culture of carefully 
selected lactic acid organ- 


* 14 uniform, accurately 
weighed envelopes for 
14 transfers. 








Distributed Nationally by The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MILK BUSINESS — WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
in fastest growing city in the South. Excellent 
opportunity. Good buy due to partners disagree- 
ment. Also small Dairy farm if wanted. Write 
to: Box 62. 8-M-57 


FOR SALE: SMALL PRODUCER-DISTRIBUTOR 
Dairy in Southern Oregon. Established market, 
room for expansion, beautiful location on river, 
completely stocked, equipped and operating at 
a good profit. Write to: Box 64. 8-M-57 








SALES PROMOTION 

TRUCK LETTERING AND TRADEMARK DECALS 
made for your truck and store advertising. Easy 
to apply, uniform, distinctive, economical for 
large or small needs. Write to: MATHEWS 


COMPANY, 827 So. Harvey Avenue, Oak Park, 
Ilinois. 





FOR RENT 
MISCELLANEOUS: MILK TRANSPORTATION 
tanks for rent on lease basis. Write to: HENRY 
GALLAGHER, 329 East Diamond Avenue, Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 8-M-57 











DECAL TRANSFERS 7 


TRUCK DECALS:—NO CHARGE FOR SKETCH. 
Brilliant and Durable: Easily Applied: Write for 
samples. ALLIED DECALS, INC., 8354 Hough, 
Cieveland 3, Ohio. 8-M-57 








WANTED TO BUY: SKIM MILK IN TANK LOTS: 
year ‘round supply or surplus deal. Write to: 
HENRY GALLAGHER, East Diamond Avenue, 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 8-M-57 











SERVICES 


_.NO NEED TO STOP PRODUCTION!!! CERAMIC 
tile provides ideal working conditions and sure 
sanitation and cuts maintenance costs. We pos- 
sess the know-how for installing ceramic and 
quarry tile while your plant is in operation. For 
further information and estimates call or write: 
THURNBAUER TILE, INC., 1925 West Hampton, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. LOcust 2-4290. 8-M-57 


SANITARY VALVES—REBUILT WITH STAINLESS 
steel for a fraction of the cost of new. Write 
to: BADGER VALVE REBUILDING COMPANY, 
Withee, Wisconsin. 8-M-57 


INSTRUMENT REPAIR!! TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
TORS, mercurial indicating thermometers and re- 
cording thermometers of all makes repaired. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. Write to: 
STUART W. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 Main 
Street, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 8-M-57 


REBUILD THOSE LEAKING VALVES!! SANITARY 
Valves rebuilt for a fraction of the cost of a 
new valve. Prices submitted on request. Write 
to: STUART W. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 611 
Main Street, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 8-M-57 


MILK PRODUCTION CONTINUES AT 
HIGH LEVELS 


The production of milk on farms 
during June totalled 12,662 million 
pounds, the highest for this month 
since 1945 and three percent above 
the 1946-55 average. Output exceeded 
June, 1956 production of 12,490 mil- 
lion pounds by one percent. The milk 
flow declined seasonally from May to 
June at a slightly faster rate than a 
year ago according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The faster decline this year is re- 
Hected by a downward trend in the 
seasonal rate per cow and a continu 
ing decline in the number of milk 
cows. During June, milk production 
was at a daily rate of 2.47 pounds 
per capita compared with 2.48 
pounds a year earlier and the aver- 
age of 2.67 pounds. For the first six 
months of 1957 a record total of 67.3 
billion pounds of milk was produced 
compared with the previous record of 
66.8 billion pounds for the compar- 
able period in 1956. 


Among the 35 states with monthly 
milk production estimates available, 
June production equalled or exceeded 
the record high in nine states, but 
was below average in 18 states. Wis- 
consin was the leading milk produc- 
ing state with 1,803 million pounds 
in June, exceeding the high level of 
the past two years. New York was 
second with 979 million pounds, fol- 
lowed by Minnesota with 973 million, 
Iowa with 681 million, and California 
with 680 million pounds. 


Dry weather caused dairy pastures 
to deteriorate in the month of June in 
the northeast. In the north central 
states, pastures improved during June 


from the already good conditions that 
existed earlier. In the great plains and 
south central states pastures were jp 
the best condition in several years, 
ally in the Pacific and Rocky Moun. 
Pastures were in good shape gener. 
tain area. In the Sacramento Valley 
of California, pastures were becom- 
ing dry. 


FLOOR REPAIRS 
(Continued from Page 79) 


Surface Aisle with Feather Edges, 
However, unlike it, the edge-scarified 
aisle provides an all-over % inch depth 
— at the inclines as well as in the 
middle of the aisle. 


How much will it reduce your re- 
surfacing costs? One of our customers, 
a large automotive manufacturer, es- 
timates that it costs approximately 
$1.35 per square foot to scarify and 
resurface a floor with % inch Emeri- 
Crete heavy-duty flooring, as in ex- 
ample one: the Inlaid Surface. 


It would cost 93c per square foot 
to put in an edge-scarified floor with 
the same heavy-duty material. Savings: 
31%. 

Repair costs drop because a pro- 
perly laid and cured Emeri-Crete 
edge-scarified floor, which utilizes 
Cortland emery aggregate (one of the 
hardest substances known), eliminates 
the periodic maintenance of a feather- 
edge floor. With the feather-edge, con- 
stant inspection and repair is required 
to prevent extension edge damage 
caused by heavy vehicular traffic. The 
new, edge-scarified floor will provide 
longer. trouble-free service under the 
most severe traffic conditions. 








Fully Automatic . 
ready to run. 





2307 SOUTH OLIVER 
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For Lease or Sale 
$1.35 Per Day 
Also Available for ice Cream 
Expand Sales—Open New 
Dairy Accounts with ICS 
Cold Storage Plants 
@ Cuts cost of delivery . . . dry ice 
@ Keeps milk fresher . 
@ Increases route man’s selling time 
ICS portable plants hold 300 cases and up. | 
. . delivered complete . . . 
. . plug it in for power. 


INTERNATIONAL COLD STORAGE 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


. . longer 
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Faulty testing equipment can turn profit 
into loss—fast. Insure now against inaccu- 
| racy with this efficient Garver combination. 
‘ 1. Garver “‘Super’’ Babcock Tester. 
Speed controlled and speed indi- 
cated for extreme accuracy 
2. Garver “ovate action” Test 
Bottle Shaker. Thoroughly inte- 
grates test ingredients —saves time 
—eliminates dangerous, haphazard 
hand twirling 

Write today for catalog 


THE GARVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Union City, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Doctors, Teachers Influence Rise 
In Milk Drinking by Teens 








Above, helping themselves to eggnog at the NDC Summer Conference, are (left to right): 

Miss Mary Jo Ridley, Executive Director, Dairy Council of Evansville (ind.); Mrs. Elizabeth 

Dowe, Executive Director, Dairy Council of Lincoln (Neb.) and Miss Jeanne Clark, Executive 
Director, Dairy Council of Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Area (Pa.). 


NATIONAL Dairy Council sur- 
vey shows there is a correlation 
between increased milk drink- 
ing by teen-agers and the influence of 
physicians and eating 
habits. The information was disclosed 


teachers on 


at the National Dairy Council’s sum- 
mer conference held July 1 through 
July 3 in Chicago. 

Per capita daily milk drinking by 
teen-agers is 13 per cent higher in 
11 metropolitan areas studied where 


there are Dairy Council programs 
than it is in 11 similar markets not 
served by local Dairy Council ac- 
tivities. Also, in the 11 Dairy Council 
markets, 17 per cent more teen-agers 
stated that physicians and_ teachers 
influence their eating habits. 

“This fact is of great significance,” 
say Milton Hult, NDC president, “since 
national averages have shown a drop- 
ping off of milk drinking among teen- 
agers. This fact has disturbed health 


leaders and it is most encouraging 
to confirm Dairy 
Council is able to assist professional 


decisively that 


and educational leaders in their work 
of stabilizing youth food habits dur 
ing the very important years preceding 
adulthood. These 
point up the strength of NDC national 


survey facts also 
level programming followed by ed- 
penetration in the local 


affiliated Dairy 


ucational 
market by Council 


units.” 


An accompanying feature revealed 
by the survey, and of special interest 
to dairy and food advertisers, is the 
fact that 28% of the teen-agers in 
Dairy Council communities expressed 
greater faith in the integrity of food 
advertising than those in non Dairy 
Council markets. 


Data from Youth Poll 


Announcement of the new inform 
ational details of teen-age milk drink- 
ing preferences stemmed from further 
analysis of data obtained through the 
Rand Youth Poll survey conducted 
for NDC last fall. Initial information 
from that study was announced by 
NDC at its 1957 Winter Conference- 
Annual Meeting held in Omaha early 
this year. 

A highlight of the Summer Con 
ference included special workshop 
sessions for which Executive Directors 
of affiliated Dairy Council units di- 
vided into separate groups to explore 
ways and means to improve health 
education communications techniques 
at the community level. Not only tools, 
but channels of communications as 
well were discussed in the light of 
Dairy Council objectives to promote 
sounder consumer eating habits and 
a better public understanding of the 
nutritional importance of milk and 
milk products in the human diet. 












le perature control maintain positive, constant temperature 
ie control at all times, assuring big savings in operating costs. 
ie Minimum maintenance . . . rugged simple design of Foster- 
ee Built Bunkers eliminates repair bills. 

ie Install Foster-Built Bunkers for increased 


Soster-Sisutld 


DRY ICE TRUCK BUNKERS 


August, 1957 





' FOSTER-BUILT BUNKERS | 
_ Dependable, Low-Cost Refrigeration 


Here’s complete, efficient reefer refrigeration at LOW 
COST! Foster-Built Dry Ice Bunkers with Frigi-Matic tem- 


payloads and profits! 


516 S. Laflin Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


@Ta41- 


at its best 


EASY TO USE 
ECONOMICAL 





Coagulator 


1G 4-7-4, fel, & 
INDIANA 


USE YOUR 
REGULAR WRITE 
FORMULA TODAY 
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NEW! A HOME MILK DISPENSER 
that fits in any kitchen...uses standard glass containers! 
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= Holds 4 tgallon 6", 


= Yeqallon dtowzland glass contains», Increases milk volume overnight — 
: : reduces costs! 





+ How much milk? No more A 
. s , 
. oes a wire z This is the home milk dispenser that you have been wait- 
e glance tells your customer . ing for! Now every customer can become a bulk user with 
° when to order more! ri this completely self-contained refrigeration unit. Designed 
. = ° expressly for the home, United’s milk dispenser uses 
; — : standard glass containers—no cans to clean or fill—no 
e ee : special equipment needed. Now you can increase milk 
: & . volume—reduce costs! 
° i - Your customer will love the convenience of this small, 
" i _ compact unit! Only 15%" x 154" x 23 14’, it fits anywhere 
without special racks or expensive remodeling. So easy 
to use — no heavy cans to handle — no complicated valve 
assembly — just a simple motion connects container to tap. 
| | eet 
—— oar PATENT PENDING WRITE TODAY—Now is your 
"tHeaws® = opportunity to increase milk 


volume overnight! Write for 
all the facts right away! 


United Refrigerator Co. 


HUDSON, WISCONSIN if Selly The pace for Ancsicas daity imduilhy 





Any way you look at it... 


for BEST-ENGINEERED 
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Clean design keynotes this CP Cylindrical Storage Tank 
installation at Fred Meyers, Inc., Portland, Ore. Shown 
are ohe 2500-gallon and two 5000-gallon sweet water- 
cooled tanks, for incoming raw milk. Wheeled pump in 
foreground (large picture) is a CP Centrifugal Stainless 
Stee! Sanitary Pump. 


STORAGE TANKS 





YASZ 
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Handsome as it is, what you see in this well-engineered 
CP Cylindrical Storage Tank installation only tells half 
the story. What you don’t see is mighty important to 
overall, higher operating efficiency, greater convenience 
and lower maintenance costs. 

Let’s Look At: 


The Inside—here you'll see a heavy stainless steel inner lining 
CP precision welded, ground and polished to provide a clean unob- 
structed surface for your product. 


The Agitatorthis vital part of your CP tank is scientifically 
designed to move your product gently but thoroughly over the 
refrigerated surface for thorough mixing and to provide fast cooling. 


ne Crcamcey 
Pactage 


Betweer nm—yes, between the heavy outer shell and the strong 
stalniees steel interior you'll find a layer of high-efficiency insulation 
that assures safe holding and effective cooling with minimum refrig- 
eration input. 

Whether you are planning a new plant, expansion or 
updating of present facilities, it will pay you to get all 
the plus advantages and economies available in CP Stor- 
age Tanks — made by the only builder of both storage 
tanks and refrigeration equipment. (Ask your CP Repre- 
sentative, or write for Bulletin B-226. ) 

CP Storage Tanks are available in cylindrical or rec- 
tangular models, cold-hold or refrigerated models (di- 


rect expansion or sweet-water) in 1000 to 10,000 gallon 
sizes. 


Branches: Atlanta . Boston . Buffalo . Charlotte . Chicago 
Dallas . Denver . Houston . Kansas City, Mo. . Los Angeles 
Memphis . Minneapolis . Nashville . New York . Omaha 


Philadelphia . Portland, Ore. . St. Louis . Salt Lake City 
San Francisco . Seattle . Toledo . Waterloo, lowa 





THE MARK OF 
DISTINCTION IN 
DAIRY PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
267 King Street, West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 





